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A SOCIALIST VIEW 


Ir is the way of coalitions in English politics to produce an 
| inextricable confusion ; and with whatever popularity they may 
begin, it is not long before they give rise to a sense of disillusion- 
ment and disappointment which brings them to an end in a 
return to a straight party alignment. It was so in the age of 
_ Palmerston and the early Gladstone, and again with the later 
Gladstone and the Liberal Unionists ; while the confusion intro- 
_ duced upon the political scene by Mr. Lloyd George and his 
_ coalition is a recent memory with us all. This present coalition, 
which claims, on the strength of a majority created by a panic, 
to be a ‘ National ’ Government—though of the three parties in 
the State it has only the reluctant support of one, of an outcast 
quarter of another, and for the rest is a ‘ tesselated pavement ’— 
this present jig-saw puzzle of a Government is no exception. As 
might have been expected from its diverse origins and haphazard 
recruitment, it has thrown up around itself and its doings an 
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undesirable fog in which the main issues of politics in our time, 
comparatively clear in themselves, are enveloped. 

This, in so far as it is due to personal factors, may be said 
to reflect the personal alliance and understanding between Mr. 
MacDonald and Mr. Baldwin, which, if the image is not too 

definite, is the keystone of the present Government. At any rate, 
it is this alliance which is fundamental to the continuance of the 
coalition, and determines its character, such as it is. It would be 
invidious to probe too closely into the respective parts played by 
each of them in it, or to ask which of them calls the tune and 
which does the dancing ; the understanding is obviously at once 
so complete and so intimate. But it is clear that they have a 
common bond in their outlook on politics ; they are both of them 
disillusioned men, profoundly sceptical at bottom, believing that, 
after all, not much can be done in this weary world of conflicting, 
strident, positive creatures; both of them by temperament 
conservative, concerned with keeping things as they are rather 
than planning constructively for the future; indeed, having a 
mistrust of action, and preferring to let things work out their own 
course, correcting here, or holding back there, but never driving 
forward on a determined plan of action; by temperament 
opposed to rationalism, and guided by a sort of muddled mysticism 
that believes things work out on the whole for good. Theirs is 
an outlook neither reactionary (like Mr. Churchill’s) nor radical 
wna Mr. Lloyd George’s), but patriarchal, and all for standing 


mae pity of it is that you never can get leadership out of a 
point of view like that. It discourages, and in the end it disinte- 
grates. The only strength of the MacDonald—Baldwin alliance is 
that together they hold the centre of the field. The people who 
really want a lead are divided as to what they want ; so that the 
least common measure between them all remains in possession. 
But, further, you cannot get a clear policy, a concerted line of 
action, unless it is based on a clear foundation—some great 
interest in the community. It is the whole justification for 
parties. What is it that Burke says? : ‘ Party is a body of men 
united for promoting by their joint endeavours the national 
interest upon some particular principle in which they are all 
agreed.’ Can it be said that there is any such principle upon 
which Mr. Runciman and Mr. Chamberlain, or Mr. MacDonald 
and Lord Hailsham, are united ? No, the fact that the National 
Government was put together from such diverse origins comes 
home to it the more the longer it lasts; such questions as the 
tariff, whether it is to be permanent or subject to agreements with 
foreign countries, or whether we shall return to the gold standard 
or not, whether we are to go on paying the debt to the United 
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States, whether we are to go forward with the White Paper policy 
in India, obviously subject the present coalition to dangerous 
strain. Party loyalties, to those members of the coalition{who 
still have a party to go to, may at some point call them out of the 
Government. I should venture to say that at that point where 
Mr. MacDonald and Sir John Simon become more of a liability 
than an asset—a point that may not be far distant—the pressure of 
the Conservative Party upon its leaders to rid itself of the liability 
and to form a purely Conservative Government may well become 
irresistible. 

Already one can observe, towards the end of the second year 
of the National Government, a visible deterioration, a lack of 
integration in its efforts, the impression it constantly gives of not 
having a thought-out policy, and a widespread and growing lack 
of confidence in it among its own supporters. Along with this, 
and partly the result of the peculiar conditions set up by coalition, 
there is a sort of suppressed restiveness running through the rank 
and file of all parties—the Conservative no less than the Liberal 
and the Labour. But when one remembers the exaggerated hopes 
with which the National Government came in, to save the 
country from untold disasters and to restore industrial pros- 
perity by means of tariffs, one cannot help remembering what 
some philosophical observers commented at the time: ‘They are 
ringing the bells now; they will soon be wringing their hands.’ 

For what, of all the hopes held forth, has been achieved ? 
What, in concrete, have they done? Mr. Baldwin, as recently as 
last month, claimed that ‘ No Government has ever done more in 
eighteen months than the present Government. We have restored 
the credit of our country, not only in the literal, narrow, financial 
sense ; but never in the councils of the world has the voice of 
our country been regarded more; never have our prestige and 
influence been greater, and never more needed in the world.’ 
Such speeches have, perhaps, to be made ; but it isa pity. For 
it is easy to exaggerate the importance of the temporary credit 
stringency we went through in 1931; especially since it arose 
from no deep-rooted trouble in our own internal credit situation, 
but from the City’s investing short-term credits on too generous a 
scale in Germany, where they were locked up and could not be 
drawn upon against the withdrawal of foreign funds from England. 
We were only the first to experience what most countries with too 
high a valuation on their currency have been through since. 
There was no real danger in our case. However, the election, or 
rather the panic, served its purpose. As for our prestige and 
influence, which are supposed, by Mr. Baldwin, never to have 
been greater in the world, nobody else supposes it, unless it be 
Mr. MacDonald. The unfortunate Foreign Secretary can have no 
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illusions on that point. It does not look as if our ‘ prestige and 
influence ’ have been much regarded in Ireland—does it ?—where 
we have never been more flouted, certainly not in the days of the 
Labour Government, supported as it was by Mr. Lloyd George, 
than in the two years we have enjoyed of National Government. 
Can Japan be said to have shown much regard for ‘ the voice of 
our country in the councils of the world’ ? Or is Germany paying 
any more attention now? If Mr. Baldwin read German, he would 
find the newspapers of their upper and middle classes—the sup- 
porters of their maniac nationalism—encouraging them to think, 
as in the old Bismarckian days, that English policy was but a 
hypocrisy and a deceit, and that the bluff may be called. 

On the most liberal interpretation, what is it that the National 
Government can claim as its record for two years of office—two 
clear years with an overwhelming majority in the House of 
Commons, backed by the most powerful classes in the com- 
munity, with nothing like the difficulties the late Labour Govern- 
ment had to contend with, from its insecure hold in Parliament 
and with a union of virtually all the ‘ interests’ in the country 
against it? Perhaps its most widely approved action was our 
going off the gold standard. But then, it must not be forgotten 
that the Government was formed precisely with the object of 
preventing our departing from it—Saving the Pound, in fact! 
The Labour Party was drummed out of office—in a way no 
Labour man will ever forget—to this tune. They were held 
responsible for having imperilled the parity of the pound sterling, 
though everybody now knows that the fatal mistake was ever to 
have returned to the forced rate of 4°86 in 1925. For that no 
Labour Government can be held responsible ; it was done under a 
respectable Conservative Ministry, with Mr. Churchill as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. What the Labour Government should 
have done in 1931 was to have taken the initiative and gone off 
gold itself—except that the Labour Party would never have 
heard the last of it. It would have been held up for ever after- 
wards as the party which had wrecked the gold standard and sold 
the pound. What the electorate would have thought of it may 
be judged from the old lady who in the late election declared that 
she would never vote Labour again ; and on being asked why, 
said, ‘ See what they’ve been and done ; they’ve been and stolen 
away the gold standard.’ But it was a new experience to observe 
so complete and so unscrupulous a tergiversation of the British 
Press; the very same newspapers which had for months been 
carrying on a campaign of undermining credit under the Labour 
Government, turned round with complete approval of our going 
off gold when it was done under the National Government. 
Things were going to be better, they said the morning after. 
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And, in fact, some things were. It gave a temporary fillip to our 
export trade, which affected coal favourably in the first year, 
and motor cars and textiles in the second. But already the advan- 
tage gained at the expense of others is disanpearing, and with the 
departure of the United States from gold may be expected to 
be more than swallowed up in the abyss of the world depression. 

As for any decisions on the larger issues of economic policy— 
what credit policy we intend to pursue, whether we intend to go 
back to gold, what line we are going to take about the payment of 
the debt to America, whether we are going to adhere to a half- 
hearted deflation in spite of going off gold, or whether we are 
going to expand credit either nationally or internationally, as 
Mr. Keynes suggests, with a view to ending the depression—on 
all these major questions the Cabinet appears to be as much in 
the dark as the country itself. Rumours of divisions within the 
Cabinet over the debt question percolate from time to time to 
the public ; and nobody now seems to expect anything from the 
much-postponed World Economic Conference. It might just as 
well be postponed once again. And as the time draws near when, 
apparently, for all our virtue last December, we are to be faced 
again with the awkward necessity of paying another instalment 
on the American debt, it looks in perspective as if the last pay- 
ment failed entirely of its purpose and was yet another mistake 
of a too generous Baldwinism in politics. 

Mr. Keynes is the only person to offer a line of action in the 
direction of credit expansion, both internally and internationally. 
In The Means to Prosperity he outlines ‘ an active policy, beginning 
with our own domestic affairs and proceeding to the opportunities 
of the World Conference.’ The world, he thinks, is ‘ less and less 
disposed to wait for the miracle—to believe that things will 
right themselves without action on our part.’ With his usual 
optimism, or—shall we say ?—failure to appreciate the necessary 
conditions of political action, he thinks that ‘ the remedy should 
be found in something which can fairly be called a device’ ; and 
that ‘ nothing is required and nothing will avail, except a little, 
a very little, clear thinking.’ It is another case, evidently, of the 
bankers and the ninepins.! ‘ The reception of the plan has once 
more dashed the illusion that anything is going to be done on the 
basis of the present social order, or by the present leaders. He 
writes, a little sadly, to The Times (April 27) : 


Unfortunately it seems impossible in the world of to-day to find 
anything between a Government which does nothing at all and one which 
goes right off the deep end !—the former leading, sooner or later, to the 
latter. 


1 Vide my article ‘Socialism and Mr. Keynes,’ The Nineteenth Century, 
September 1932. 
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But the National Government has balanced the Budget, or 
almost, except for the debt ; which may be taken as its second 
achievement. But at what a cost! At a time when economists 
are highly doubtful whether it would not be better to unbalance 
the Budget, the Government has chosen to cut down social 
expenditure in every direction. Almost everything that it has 
done, as distinct from what it has said it would do, has been to 
contract and restrict economic activity, instead of to encourage 
and expand. It came in with the idea of cutting down expendi- 
ture on the social services, on education, housing, unemployment 
benefit, in accordance with the recommendations of the insuffer- 
able May Report; so that the increase of misery under these 
headings should not be unexpected. But all the same, the total 
picture of working-class life, particularly in the congested indus- 
trial areas, in the circumstances of poverty and actual want that 
these measures have aggravated, is more wretched than it has 
been for several decades.? Nor need it have been so unalleviated ; 
there are plenty of directions in which wise public spending would 
be, if not profit-making, at any rate remunerative to the com- 
munity. As the sage Economist says (February 25) : 


The real charge against the Government is not that it has failed to cure 
unemployment, but that almost every action it has taken since it came into 
office, both in the domestic and the foreign sphere, has been calculated to 
aggravate the distresses from which the country is suffering. . . . It has 
fastened on the country the Ottawa agreements, the only tangible effect 
of which is to increase the level of world tariffs and to prevent their being 
lowered by agreement ; it has introduced quotas for meat and is threaten- 
ing to extend them, as part of our permanent economic machinery, to other 
products ; and it has met the only practicable attempt at lowering tariff- 
barriers initiated by Belgium and Holland with a sterile negation. Nor 
has its policy in the domestic sphere been any better calculated to increase 
the volume of employment. Inspired by an altogether too narrow con- 
ception of ‘ economy,’ it has lopped off indiscriminately every form of 
public expenditure without any regard to its economic value. It has cut 
down education through the means test, abolished the housing subsidy, 
stopped road construction, and generally damped down capital expenditure 
on the part of local authorities. 


Perhaps the most obvious failure of the Government to seize 
its opportunity has been in relation to housing and slum clearance. 
It is estimated that we are now about a million houses short ; 
there are enormous areas of slum to clear and to rehouse at cheap 
rents. At the same time, there have been through last winter 
some 400,000 building operatives idle, costing the state in unem- 
ployment relief at the rate of some {20,000,000 a year. What 
more obvious than now to make a bold attack on the whole 


* Cf. the very detailed picture given in Allen Hutt: The Condition of the 
Working Class in Britain. 
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problem? Various influential persons have suggested the idea 
of a National Building Corporation, to take advantage of the low 
rates of interest prevailing, to build houses and clear slums on a 
national scale. The idea has not interested the National Govern- 
ment, which has preferred, in the interests of private enterprise 
which cannot and will never meet the need for working-class 
houses of the cheapest kind, to abolish the subsidy under the 
Wheatley Act and, in the interests of ‘ economy,’ to discourage 
local authorities from embarking on building schemes. A great 
authority on housing, Sir E. D. Simon, has written : 


Sir Hilton Young abolished the Wheatley Act, so that cheap houses 
can now only be built under the Greenwood Act. The administrative 
difficulties in the way of carrying out this Act are such that Sir Hilton 
Young quite rightly estimates that not more than 12,000 houses can 
possibly be built in the first year. Manchester’s share of these houses is 
300, lengthening the period of dealing with the slums from twenty years 
to two centuries. That is Sir Hilton Young’s sole action to accelerate slum 
clearance. 


Nor is there any more satisfaction to be derived from contem- 
plating the results of the Government’s tariff policy. It may be 
granted that in 193I some measure of rectification of the balance 
of trade was necessary. But a combination of going off gold with 
something in the nature of a tariff (with excise) on luxuries should 
have been enough. To seize a purely temporary emergency to 


saddle the country with a permanent tariff system was un- 
forgivable—at least, Liberals and Free Traders will not forgive 
it. And already, the moment there is a chance by way of trade 
agreements to lower the level of tariffs, and remove even to some 
little extent the barriers in the way of trade between this country 
and others, we are faced with an outcry from the vested interests 
entrenched behind the tariff, as we heard the other day from the 
united Birmingham representation in the House of Commons, 
when it was a case of our lowering the tariff on jewellery and 
hardware in order to obtain a larger concession for our coal in the 
Danish market. 

What has our own protectionist policy achieved for us? The 
foolish electorate thought—at any rate, large masses of it—that 
it would cure unemployment. It must be now about disillusioned : 
the unemployment figures have remained obstinately where they 
were in 1931, and even, when you allow for those who have been 
thrown off unemployment benefit and on to the Poor Law through 
the means test, are rather higher; they must in the last two 
years have overtopped the three million figure. In the early 
days of the Government, in the first fine careless rapture of its 
electoral triumph, we were bidden to look to Ottawa for a new 
dawn ; The Times, in particular among Government papers, kept 
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its courage up with the parrot-cry, ‘ Ottawa; wait until Ottawa !’ 
Ottawa has come and gone, and its total effect has been to enable 
the Canadians to import a few million dollars’ worth more goods 
into this country than before. As for any chance of our exporting 
a little more of our goods to Canada, that, as all realists knew, was 
quite out of the question. The irony of it is, when you think of 
the balance-of-trade obsession of the Empire traders, that Canada 
has, as the result of the Ottawa agreements, increased the balance 
of trade against us. An analysis of Anglo-Canadian trade in the 
first three months after * shows that ‘in a period when Britain 
increased her purchases from Canada by three and a half million 
dollars, Canada diminished her purchases from Britain by, 
roughly, two and a quarter million dollars. This is evidence that 
the trade balance against Great Britain, instead of being lessened, 
is being increased.’ Australia, having depreciated her currency, 
was in a position to lower the tariff on a number of commodities, 
without English goods entering into competition with home 
products any more than before. And for the rest, the Ottawa 
agreements succeeded in irritating opinion in the United States, 
making it more difficult to create an atmosphere favourable to 
debt remission ; it has considerably restricted our latitude and 
tied our hands in making trade agreements with countries which 
do not find it so repellent to import our goods as the Canadians 
do ; while it is an open secret that if there is a chance of a favour- 
able reciprocity treaty with the United States, Canada herself will 
desert the Ottawa agreements. What a ridiculous mouse for 
such mountainous efforts to have brought forth ! 

But it is in the realm of foreign policy that the worst mistakes 
have been made and the greatest amount of ill-success registered. 
When one considers the conduct of this country towards Russia, 
for example—hasty, ill-considered, blind to its own best oppor- 
tunities—it really looks as if the gentlemen behind this Govern- 
ment do not really care for trade. One would have thought that 
in present circumstances, with industry languishing and millions 
out of work, every half-pennyworth of trade was precious ; 
and yet the Government can afford to risk an export trade of 
£9,000,000 a year to Russia for the sake of recommending itself to 
diehard opinion. For Russia, during the past three years, has 
been one of the only two countries to which our exports have 
been increasing. They have gone up from, roughly, {5,000,000 
in 1930 to £7,000,000 in 1931, and {9,000,000 in 1932. And if it 
really is true, as the whole capitalist Press assures us, that the 
Five-Year Plan is breaking down, then surely now is the time to 
leap into Russian trade on our own terms while the Germans are 
engaged in suppressing the scientists who enabled them to fight 


® Vide Economist, March 18. 
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the last war and in raising up a European coalition against them 
in time for the next. In every other field of our foreign policy 
there has been, if not an equal disaster, a similar failure. So much 
so that the phrase may constantly be heard on the lips of all kinds 
of people: ‘Sir John Simon is the worst Foreign Secretary we 
have had for years!’ But that pathetic figure is not responsible 
for the Irish imbroglio, where we have been, with the help of 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, most signally defeated. How many times in 
the course of his mishandling the situation, his blundering 
blunderbuss speeches, has one not sighed for Lord Irwin or Sir 
Samuel Hoare ? 

But the outstanding failures of the Government have been, 
after all, not Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Baldwin, but Mr. MacDonald 
and Sir John Simon. They have indeed made an unexpectedly 
bad combination ; the vagueness and lack of clarity of the one 
have only served to bring out the narrow formalism and lack of 
principle of the other. The days of Mr. Henderson at the Foreign 
Office and at Geneva seem like a golden age, though unenterprising 
enough, compared with the vexatious meddlesomeness, the 
squalid record of addled enterprises, the unnecessary ‘ breaks,’ 
under Mr. MacDonald and Sir John Simon. The constant 
peregrinating about the world, the ostentatious ascents and 
descents by aeroplane, have made them figures of ridicule in all 
the papers of Europe. One cannot conduct the foreign policy of 
a great country by globe-trotting.* 

Sir John Simon began badly with the crisis in the Far East. 
Difficult as the situation was, there is no doubt but that if he had 
firmly aligned himself along with the United States on the question 
of the Japanese invasion of Manchuria and the attack on Shanghai, 
the Japanese would never have dared to flout the whole of world 
opinion in the way they were ultimately led on todo. Nor would 
the prestige of the League have suffered so irremediably ; the 
Japanese, not having gone so far, might not even have had to 
leave the League. The conduct of our foreign affairs in this period 
was abject in the extreme ; it has prejudiced from the first the 
foreign policy of this Government, in a way that can never be 
remedied now—until a change of Government, in fact ; and it 
has cast a shadow over the whole career of the present occupant 
of the Foreign Office. Everybody has commented on the way in 
which for months the English Foreign Secretary behaved as if he 
were the briefed advocate of Japan at Geneva. Nobody knows 
how much American good-will was sacrificed in the process ; but 
at least, from the point of view of the most elementary considera- 
tions of self-interest, we ought never to have put ourselves forward 
as the defenders of Japanese conduct in the Far East. Japan is 


4 Vide Mr. Eliot’s Ash Wednesday. 
Vor. CXIII—No. 676 y* 
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our greatest commercial rival in the East: it is Japan that is 
underselling us in all our cotton markets; it is Japan that is 
ruining Lancashire. 

As the result of the disaster in the Far East, the Japanese 
occupation of Manchuria—an objective which they never gained 
even in the critical days of the war, and which, once achieved, 
will alter the whole development of affairs in the Far East—and 
of the ignominious part we played in the retreat of Western 
civilisation and the humiliation of the League, the development 
of a progressive and successful foreign policy under the present 
leaders has been prejudiced from the outset ; so much so that 
even when Sir John Simon took a step which has proved to be 
justified, and despatched a warning Note to Germany last autumn 
on the subject of rearmament, it was much more widely dis- 
approved of in this country than it need have been. But in 
foreign affairs, as in domestic and economic affairs, there has 
been no sign that this Government is following a consistent or 
even considered, much less a determined, course ; it seems always 
to be improvising a policy ad hoc, wavering undecided as to its 
line of action, staggering from conference to conference, each of 
them more ill-prepared than the last, in the hope that something 
may turn up. It was apparently in this hope that the Prime 
Minister and the Foreign Secretary, being then at Geneva and 
having heard that Mussolini had a plan, flew at once post-haste 
to Rome ; though apparently Mussolini’s own estimation of the 
plan was not such as to warrant his making the journey from 
Rome to Geneva, or even to some pleasant watering-place in 
North Italy, for the sake of imparting it to the head of the 
English Government. It seems a great descent from the days of 
Canning or Palmerston, or even from those of Sir Edward Grey. 
Nor was the result of the visit such as to encourage trust in the 
present conduct of British policy. The Ministers came back— 
as if there were no such thing as an English policy capable of being 
thought out—converts to a fantastic scheme of a European 
directory of the four Great Powers, ready to consider the revision 
of the Treaty. And this—a belated Liberalism which might have 
been all very well ten or five or even three years ago—at a time 
when the triumph of militant nationalism in Germany has 
become a challenge to the whole European order. As things 
stand, the attitude of English policy has very much stiffened 
towards Germany—and rightly; but, after the ignominious 
record of the past two years, it is impossible to entertain any 
confidence that the policy of the Government in foreign affairs 
will hold to any definite line for any length of time, or will not 
wobble and chop and change with sentiment and the exigencies 
of a vain desire for publicity and popularity. 
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With this record of failure and gathering mistrust, it is not to 
be wondered at that the cohesion of its support both in the 
House of Commons and in the country is early giving way to 
restiveness and dissatisfaction. It is evident that the opposition 
the Government most fears in Parliament is that strong body of 
Conservative opinion, voiced by Mr. Churchill, which dislikes the 
policy of responsible government in India; and if and when at 
any time this purely die-hard section is reinforced by a revolt 
of the Protectionists, the unity of the Conservative Party must 
undergo serious strain and the existence of the ‘ National’ 
Government will be endangered. The Liberal Party, as the 
result of the strain it has been through, can never again play an 
independent or decisive part in English politics. It has lost, 
with Sir John Simon and Mr. Runciman, an influential section 
of support to Conservatism ; Mr. Lloyd George is now engaged 
in recapturing the leadership of a still larger section of radical 
(mainly Welsh) Liberalism, which will undoubtedly co-operate 
with the Labour Party in the next election; the remainder of 
the Liberals can hardly hope to retain representation in the 
House of Commons unless they have an understanding either 
with the Conservative or the Labour Party—the more three- 
cornered fights at the next election, the more Labour members 
will be returned. pi 

Meanwhile, the Labour Party is in a very curious and un- 
decided state too. It has not been unaffected by the political 
confusion introduced by the coalition. Nor can it be denied that 
it took very hard the defeat inflicted upon it at the election. The 
circumstances of the formation of the National Government 
dealt a very considerable blow at confidence in the leadership of 
the party from which it has not yet recovered. Many within it 
do not disguise their satisfaction at the departure of the old 
leaders, who had indeed long grown out of touch with the move- 
ment and no longer represented its vital impulses. But the 
Labour Party has by no means yet solved what is its crucial 
problem—the formation of a new leadership extending from the 
head through to all the active nuclei in the local parties and the 
trade unions. On the other hand, there never was such ‘a time 
of stock-taking, heart-searching, and active thinking within the 
movement. The gruelling experience it has been through has 
had the effect of hardening those who are capable of profiting by 
any experience whatever. All kinds of activities have been set 
on foot, from the Policy Committees of the party which have 
produced the policy reports on socialisation, considered and for 
the most part adopted at the Leicester Conference, to the Socialist 
League and the New Fabian Research groups which are carrying 
forward research into and propaganda of socialist policy, and the 
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Clarion Youth Campaign which is engaged in stimulating and 
co-ordinating all the youth organisations of the Labour Movement. 
It may be that out of such a turmoil of activity a new generation 
and a new leadership may emerge, for there is little doubt of the 
continued attraction of the ideas of socialism to youth in this 
country. The danger that is recognised by those within the 
party who are thinking of the future is that the electoral oppor- 
tunity may come before the new leadership is ready. For the 
longer the National Government lasts, the greater will be the 
reaction against its failure in the country ; and no one can doubt 
that the vast mass of this dissatisfaction will accrue, not to 
Conservatism, with which it is identified, nor to Liberalism, which 
has compromised itself, but to Labour, not a single branch or 
local party of which has had any part or lot in it. Moreover, in 
these days of mob electorates, however high one estimates the 
turnover that overtakes Governments that fail, one never makes 
sufficient allowance for it. So that, since there is every likelihood 
of the Labour Party coming back to full power within a few 
years, the problem of its leadership and equipment to carry 
through socialism becomes the most significant problem in internal 
British politics. 
A. L. Rowse. 





CRISIS AND PEACE 


ALTHOUGH there has been in recent years a continuous volume of 
talk, and an equally heavy output of literature, on the means of 
assuring European peace, it has become clearer every year that 
nothing short of a full-dress crisis would bring to her senses a 
Europe that wants peace but is unwilling to pay the price. Indeed, 
in the January number of this Review, I went so far as to suggest 
that the actual fear of impending war might be necessary to 
produce a saner outlook on reality, with a general attempt to 
face the obvious fact that sacrifices are necessary if peace is to 
be maintained, and thereby to dispel the fallacy that it is possible 
to get something for nothing and have everything both ways. 
The full intensity of that crisis, with the danger of war ever 
present on the political horizon, is being felt in Europe to-day. 
I also stressed the point that the principle of treaty revision 
should be accepted as that on which disarmament must ultimately 
depend, and suggested that the necessary machinery for this 
purpose should be set up at Geneva to replace the use of force for 
the redress of grievances. This view found expression in the 
proposed Rome Pact, which has had to be shelved—in any case, 
for the meantime—owing to the aggressive appearance of one of 
the Powers most likely to benefit therefrom ; and the present 
net result has been an intensification of the crisis. Much talk of 
disarmament has usually been the forerunner of a serious crisis, 
and the present occasion is no exception to the rule; but, with 
Europe in the mental state to which I have referred, the present 
critical situation is such that, with all its dangers, it may well 
prove to be the salvation of European peace. Just as the British 
crisis of 1931 was sorely needed to rouse our own people to an 
appreciation of reality and subsequent action, so the European 
crisis of to-day is a possible means of compelling European 
statesmen to jettison academic theory and to change their course 
to one of practical navigation through the seas of hard political fact. 
A policy of drift, and of shutting one’s eyes to the demands and 
dangers of post-war Europe, can only lead to inevitable catas- 
trophe, while courageous action at a time like this is the only 
way to peace with any degree of permanence, and with a prospect 
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of security, confidence, and co-operation between the nations. 
The time for theorising, wallowing in historical sentiment, and 
gloating over ethnographical statistics is past. Formula-hunting 
and juggling with words are now as out of place as the passing of 
endless and worthless resolutions. We have got to act with 
determination and sincerity, if this crisis is to be turned into a 
profitable opportunity of creating in Europe a combination of 
.Powers capable of living at peace with one another. And, above 
all, political dishonesty and truth-twisting must give place to 
that honesty of purpose and large-minded generosity which 
alone can enable the statesmen of to-day to overcome the diffi- 
culties with which they are confronted. 

In this article I shall endeavour to show the causes of the 
crisis as they appear at the time of writing, the reasons for its 
becoming intensified during recent weeks, and the consequent re- 
actions in certain countries, as they appear to me as the result of 
a visit to the Continent. The primary causes of the crisis may 
be stated as follows: First, the political tension caused by the 
situations in the Polish Corridor and Upper Silesia, in Central 
Europe and on the Adriatic, all of which are to some extent inter- 
related, together with the general collapse of international con- 
fidence ; secondly, the situation in Germany arising from the 
advent of Herr Hitler to power, with disturbing consequences to 
Germany’s neighbours in the east and west, and increased tension 
on Germany’s eastern frontiers between extreme and rather 
irresponsible elements, both German and Polish; thirdly, the 
bad moral effect which the world economic depression could not 
fail to have on those parts of Europe where calm judgment is a 
somewhat rare commodity ; fourthly, the threatened failure of 
the Disarmament Conference, arising out of the now unquestion- 
able fact that the status quo has been rapidly dividing Europe into 
two opposing groups of nations, with a desire on both sides to 
possess adequate armaments either for aggressive or defensive 
purposes, and the consequent tendency of the various delegations 
to see what they could get or retain rather than what they could 
do without or give up. Although the above factors are in varying 
degree responsible for the situation confronting us at the present 
moment, its most serious aspect arises from a strong, and not 
altogether unjustified, suspicion that Germany intends in principle 
to rely on force as a means of redressing her grievances. It has, 
however, been in the disarmament deadlocks that the various 
influences and counter-influences have been manifest. Hence, 
Geneva has been the pivot on which the whole complicated 
situation has turned. 

Before the threatened failure at Geneva, efforts were being 
made to bring about disarmament as a means in itself of preventing 
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war, without any attempt being made to remove the grievances 
causing international tension, giving rise to armaments other than 
those needed for police purposes and producing the potential 
causes of war. These efforts were made under the delusion that 
international co-operation was compatible with the status quo of 
Versailles, St. Germain and Trianon, and that disarmament in 
these circumstances was attainable, and under the mistaken idea 
that, with next to no armaments, the nations would favour 
co-operation through lack of means to settle their dispute by 
any more ferocious method. It is almost inconceivable that 
statesmen, diplomatists, and politicians of any experience or 
standing should participate in such a policy of putting ‘ the cart 
before the horse,’ for it was only force of circumstances that 
led to the Rome meeting between Mr. MacDonald and Signor 
Mussolini, followed by a declaration to the world that treaty 
revision must precede any substantial degree of disarmament. 
This introduction of sound common-sense to international rela- 
tions could only be brought about by a serious crisis in the Europe 
of to-day ; and, although it was received in France, Poland, and 
the Little Entente with fear and suspicion, lest there should be an 
attempt by the four great Powers to supersede the League of 
Nations and to impose revisionist conditions upon smaller nations 
without their participation and consent, the Rome principles were 
welcomed in Germany and obtained strong support in this country. 
Meanwhile, among the circumstances giving rise to the crisis from 
which treaty revision emerged as a factor in practical politics was 
the revolutionary situation in Germany, one of the nations most 
affected by the treaty issues at stake. But, if the recent changes 
in the German political system helped to bring treaty revision to 
life, they have at the same time created a European situation 
unfavourable to the immediate opening of the revisionist question. 
No sooner had the proposed Four-Power Pact become a subject 
of discussion by the Governments concerned, with a reasonable 
prospect of the redress of legitimate grievances by peaceful means, 
than the policy of Herr Hitler in Germany assumed a complexion 
likely to become menacing to the peace of Europe, irrespective 
of the intentions of its originator. The aggressive speeches of 
Herr Hitler and Captain Géring, and later of Herr von Papen, 
created the impression, rightly or wrongly, that the theory of 
‘Might is Right ’ was uppermost in the German mind ; while the 
brutal persecution of the Jews tended to confirm this impression. 
Whether or not the Germans were justified in deciding to eliminate 
Jews, Pacifists, Communists, and others from the privileges of the 
Reich, there is no justification whatever for premeditated cruelty 
in the execution of their decision. The best that can be said in 
favour of the Nazis’ action in this respect is that these regrettable 
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events took place during a revolution ; and that, although Herr 
Hitler is believed to have made every effort to prevent it, the 
matter got into the hands of irresponsible extremists and uncon- 
trollable ruffians. All this created a very bad impression outside 
Germany, which was intensified by the apparently aggressive 
nature of Herr Hitler’s plans for national reorganisation and the 
German demands at the Disarmament Conference. 

Although the internal situation in Germany does not fall 
within the scope of this article, it is necessary to deal with one 
feature of Nazi policy which is largely responsible for a most 
unfriendly attitude towards Germany, and has caused treaty 
revision to be pigeonholed for the present. While Herr Hitler’s 
plans for national reconstruction may be primarily intended 
solely for internal purposes, it is unfortunate that the line of action 
best suited to the German mind, and most likely to succeed 
internally, happens to be easily transformable into an aggressive 
organisation for external purposes. When labour has been con- 
scripted, industry organised and rationalised on a national basis, 
and Herr Hitler’s scheme in other directions is well under way, 
it will not require much time or labour to transform the whole 
into a formidable military organism. Indeed, it is difficult to 
see any reason why the economic reorganisation of Germany’s 
man-power and reconstruction of her material should not actually 
form the first stages of general rearmament and gradual mobilisa- 
tion. When this is taken into account in the light of Germany’s 
attitude to the status quo, her demands at Geneva, and memories 
of 1914, as well as in consideration of the methods by which the 
German people have recently been hypnotised, it is not surprising 
that France suspects the development of military designs under 
the cloak of reconstruction plans. Yet, it is quite possible to 
attribute a wrong motive to the German Chancellor’s policy, 
which need not assume a definite military aspect until it is far 
advanced, and we are perhaps over-inclined to place a sinister 
interpretation on any form of German organisation where man- 
power is concerned. Herr Hitler has emphatically pronounced 
his pacific intentions in the German Reichstag, and I believe 
that, for the present in any case, these intentions are sincere, 
because Germany is not now in a position to go to war with any 
prospect of success—a fact that is fully realised by the senior 
officers of the Reichswehr. Only time, however, will show whether 
the disciplinary and other questionable aspects of the Chancellor’s 
reorganisation plans are ultimately intended for peace efficiency 
or for war preparation. If, on the one hand, Herr Hitler can con- 
vince the world that his policy is, and will continue to be, one of 
peace, Germany has everything to gain from the sympathy and 
friendship of other nations ; but if, on the other hand, no material 
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assurance is forthcoming, then there can be no question of 
treaty revision as far as Germany is concerned, and Germany 
must expect suspicion and the closest vigilance on all sides. 
Meanwhile, the external reactions to Germany’s behaviour at 
home, along her frontiers, and at Geneva have somewhat changed 
the political aspect of Europe, and has forced some nations to 
show their hands. In France, Poland, and the Little Entente the 
effect has naturally been to arouse a strong feeling of apprehen- 
sion, and at the same time to regard events in Germany as the 
fullest justification for their maintenance of strong armies. In 
some quarters in France and Poland there has even been talk of 
a preventive war, while Germany is weak, with a view to fore- 
stalling the danger of a more serious conflagration when Germany 
has completed her alleged preparations. In France, in any case, 
this attitude is confined to a comparatively small section of 
public opinion, and is far from being the considered opinion of 
the French people. Meanwhile, the aspect of German-Polish 
relations of most immediate concern to the Poles is the prospect 
of a Nazi Government in the Free State of Danzig, where Poland 
has important privileges. It is difficult to visualise Polish officials 
in Danzig submitting to the authority of Nazis under the indirect 
control of Herr Hitler, but inconsistency is so much the rule of 
human nature that there is no saying what might be the result. In 
any case, Danzig shares with the densely populated industrial area 
of Upper Silesia the position of being the most dangerous point of 
German-Polish contact. But one of the most interesting reactions 
to Nazi policy in Germany is to be found in the Austrian attitude 
to the obvious attempt to bring about the Anschluss by encour- 
aging Austrian attempts to set up a Nazi Government in Vienna 
eventually subordinate to Herr Hitler. What the Austrians think 
of this little plan has already been made obvious by the reception 
given recently to the envoys of the German Nazis during their 
short stay in Austrian territory; and whatever may be the 
inclination of the Austrians to unite with their northern kinsmen, 
they now realise that their true interests lie in another direction. 
Until quite recently Italy was inclined to favour the Nazi move- 
ment in Germany, provided that it confined itself to internal 
reconstruction policies, and supported Germany’s claim for treaty 
revision. When, however, Herr Hitler’s influence showed signs 
of appearing in Austria, Signor Mussolini saw visions of Swastika 
flags in the Southern Tyrol, and this had the effect of disturbing 
former Italian policy with regard to Germany. Whereas formerly 
Italy had a distinct orientation towards Berlin, based chiefly on 
treaty revision and relations with France, recent events in Ger- 
many seem to have brought her closer to the French way of 
thinking ; while the same circumstances have aroused in France 
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serious thoughts of the advisability of a Franco-Italian rapproche- 
ment. Moreover, German policy with regard to Austria has had 
the effect in Central Europe of producing a point of contact 
between Hungary and Czechoslovakia. Marquis Pallavicini, 
speaking in the Hungarian Chamber at Budapest, is reported to 
have said, 


the situation to-day is such that the interests of Italy, France, Austria 
and Hungary are in harmony. Hungary could become an essential factor 
in the Danubian region, if she favoured the Franco-Italian entente, which 
is desired as much in Rome as it is in Paris, and only needs a point of 
contact for its realisation. Now, this point of contact is the settlement of 
the Danubian question where we agree with Czechoslovakia in our opposi- 
tion to the Anschluss. If we can agree on this point, we shall be able to 
build up an important basis of understanding that will provide a guarantee 
of peace in the Danubian region. 


But of all the reactions during recent weeks none has been 
so politically important as that of our own country, and it was as 
surprising as it was significant. While everyone on the Continent 
expected to see complete calm in London while excitement 
reigned in Paris, it was exactly the other way round, probably 
owing to the fact that the German attitude at Geneva and else- 
where came as no surprise to the French, while it shocked the 
people of these islands. If security was the pivot on which France 
reacted, Britain’s rapid change of feeling towards Germany may 
chiefly be attributed to stories of persecution and brutality 
towards the Jews, together with the average Englishman’s 
uncompromising abomination of the theory that ‘ Might is 
Right.’ Yet what I saw and heard in Berlin leaves little room 
for doubt that the situation in Germany leading up to the Nazi 
revolution has been the subject of much misunderstanding in this 
country. In England there is no Jewish question, as British Jews 
are for the most part loyal subjects of the King, freely partici- 
pating in the privileges and obligations of British nationality. 
Neither do they occupy an abnormal position in public life, nor 
do they prosper at the expense of their compatriots of Gentile 
origin. In Germany the position was very different. As Herr 
von Papen pointed out to me in Berlin : 


English people do not know what it feels like to have one’s native 
country practically under the control of the Jews, large numbers of 
whom filled important posts in the State that should have been filled by 
Germans. Ifa large percentage of Government officials in England were 
international Jews, if a great number of the Oxford and Cambridge 
professors were Jews, and if local municipalities and organisations of every 
kind were in Jewish hands, I feel sure that the British public would in time 
revolt against it. I know it is unthinkable that Jews should form 60 to 80 
per cent. of the medical staffs of the London hospitals, or that they should 
represent the great majority of the British legal profession. . . . Even in 
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the small country towns and villages of Germany the Jewish storekeepers 
and traders had the financial whip-hand of the people; and, what was 
perhaps one of the sorest points, these immigrants prospered when millions 
of Germans were unemployed. 


I believe this statement of the German Vice-Chancellor to be in 
accordance with fact, but this is an internal affair of Germany and, 
as such, has practically nothing to do with the British attitude 
towards the Nazi treatment of the Jews. If the Germans had 
decided to eliminate Jews from certain positions in public life, and 
had taken steps gradually to replace them by Germans as vacan- 
cies occurred, nothing would have been said. It was the means 
used to carry out a policy, not the policy itself, that stirred up the 
British people. Similarly, Communism and Pacifism in Germany 
differ widely from their counterparts in this country. While 
there were in Germany at the beginning of this year 6,000,000 
Communists and 8,000,000 Socialists, making a total of 14,000,000 
Marxists, the German Pacifists have been for the most part active 
enemies of the State ever since the Great War. But here, again, 
it was the German methods of dealing with this matter that found 
the strongest disfavour in England, where justice and fair dealing 
are rightly regarded as a sacred duty to all members of the human 
race. But, let it be remembered that there has been a revolution 
in Germany. 

Whatever resentment there has been in Germany as a result 
of the British reaction to Herr Hitler’s policy and methods, there 
is no possible doubt that the British attitude has made a profound 
impression in Berlin. Hitherto Anglo-German relations had been 
steadily improving, and in her times of difficulty and distress 
Germany laid much store on British friendship; so that the 
sudden change from sympathetic interest to outbursts of hostility 
came as a severe blow. As usual, the Germans failed to take into 
account the perhaps strange characteristics of the British race. 
At the same-time, they saw Italy drifting further away, France 
heavily armed and fully prepared, the Polish aviators within two 
hours of Berlin, active enmity or distinct coolness in South- 
Eastern Europe, and they felt the cold, clammy feeling of isolation 
coming on. This was clearly manifest during my conversation 
with Herr von Papen when he said : 

As far as Russia is concerned, the difference between the political 
régimes of the two countries makes no difference to international relations, 
and in this respect Germany is much in the same position as Italy. The 
only change brought about by the coming to power of the present German 


Government, with the collapse of Communism, is that we are now able to 
profit by Russian friendship without fear of being infected by their system. 


Although these words were significant in showing the alternative 
to German co-operation with the Western Powers, there is now, 
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happily, reason to believe that Herr Hitler has found his feet, 
realising that Germany’s true interests lie, not in a policy of 
blustering aggression at home and abroad, but in making friends 
with those from whom she hopes to derive benefit. Herr Hitler’s 
reception of President Roosevelt’s statesmanlike message and his 
able and well-considered speech in the Reichstag both point in 
this direction. It only remains for the Chancellor to follow up 
his words with action, and news from Geneva holds out a reason- 
ably good prospect for the future, now that the political effer- 
vescence in Germany is showing definite signs of subsiding. If 
we in this country have in any way contributed ‘to bringing 
about this change, our rudeness has been fully justified, and it 
will not be long before people in Germany realise that we have 
in reality helped them out of a very serious difficulty. It is not 
too much to say that the immediate future of Europe, and to a 
large extent of the whole world, depends on the success of the 
Disarmament and World Economic Conferences ; and I hesitate 
to suspect in Herr Hitler’s disarmament offer an attempt to pass 
on to France the responsibility for a failure at Geneva, thereby 
providing an excuse for German rearmament. Not so many 
days ago the outlook was dark indeed. Yet there is much truth 
in the saying that ‘the darkest hour is just before the dawn,’ 
and I am firmly convinced that in present circumstances the way 
to peace and prosperity lies through a period of acute tension, 
danger, and difficulty such as that through which we are now 
passing. 

In present circumstances, it would neither be favourable to 
Germany, nor to general European interests, that such vital 
issues as treaty revision should be raised until the new German 
régime has sufficiently settled down to provide a genuine and 
stable German factor in the European composition, with a 
considered foreign policy calculated to contribute sincerely to 
the peaceful solution of Europe’s political difficulties. This, 
however, does not alter the fact that treaty revision has got to 
be faced before peace can be adequately assured, disarmament 
promoted beyond its initial stages, or confidence fully restored. 
Treaty revision, moreover, can only have one meaning, and any 
attempt to dilute, or twist the meaning of, this simple essential 
principle can only indicate inability, or unwillingness, to appre- 
ciate the fundamental features of the present crisis. There can 
be no question of a wholesale reorganisation of frontiers in Europe, 
or of an attempt to supersede the League of Nations by imposing 
revisionist conditions upon smaller nations without their participa- 
tion and consent. Such a policy is unthinkable, but it is equally 
unthinkable that Europe should permit the continuance of such 
international absurdities as must obviously lead to war, and 
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have already made disarmament practically impossible in the 
general sense of the term. But the question must be approached 
in the right way and at the right time. While the former implies 
full participation of all the interested parties, together with that 
sincerity of purpose and large-minded generosity which alone 
can lead to success, the latter excludes the opening of any 
particular question at a time when the political atmosphere is 
disturbed by the policy of any of the nations concerned. This, 
however, is not the only reason why the Corridor question 
cannot be approached at the present time. The appropriate time 
for the solution of that question lies in a future full of possibilities, 
and the following proposal is a further development of what I 
stated in general terms in a previous article. 

Time is showing in a convincing way that frontier settlements 
on a mainly ethnographical basis are in many cases neither 
conducive to peace nor economically practical. By producing 
a large number of small independent nations, which become 
protégés of greater Powers, they give rise to general tension, 
political and economic, owing to the consequent confusion of 
issues. The Corridor question is at present insoluble owing to the 
strong determination of Germany to regain what she has lost in 
this area, the equally strong determination of Poland not to yield 
the smallest fraction of territory acquired at Versailles, and the 
fact that there is at present no alternative outlet to provide 
Poland’s access to the sea. Moreover, as it is impossible to recon- 
cile the two conflicting claims in the area now occupied by the 
Polish seaboard, the Free State of Danzig, and East Prussia, the 
question cannot be solved on a purely local basis. But the fact 
that no solution is possible at present does not imply that this will 
always be the case ; for this proposal anticipates a way out of the 
difficulty owing to changes in Baltic policies brought about by 
future circumstances. I refer to the eventual realisation by the 
Baltic States in general that their greatest possible measure of 
permanent independence lies in federation with some strong 
Power with guaranteed local autonomy. The terms of the 
proposed solution are as follows :— 

(a) Establishment of a union between Poland and certain 
Baltic States, each of the latter enjoying a wide measure of 
local autonomy guaranteed by the League of Nations. 

(b) Poland to have an access to the sea at Riga and such 
other Baltic ports as fall within the Polish confederation. 

(c) Recognition of Upper Silesia as an indivisible whole, 
the future of which to form part of the Corridor negotia- 
tions. 

(d) The Free State of Danzig to be returned to Germany, 
together with that portion of the Corridor situated north of 
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54 degrees north latitude, and lying between the Free State 

of Danzig and the German Reich. 

(e) The port of Gdynia to be given to Germany at a price 
to be settled by arbitration. Danzig and Gdynia to be free 
ports, and special port facilities to be given to Poland at the 
German ports of Stettin and Kénigsberg. 

(f) Regulation of minor irregularities on the German- 
Polish frontiers. 

(g) Conclusion of a German-Polish guarantee pact, sup- 
ported by a customs union. 

The above rearrangement would establish Poland as a strong 
border State between Western Europe and Russia ; would safe- 
guard such Baltic States as came under Polish protection against 
otherwise inevitable absorption in course of time by Russia or 
Germany, or both in co-operation; would tend to separate 
Germany from Russia; and would strengthen French security in 
this direction. Although such a solution cannot at present be 
expected to find favour in the Baltic States, the time will assuredly 
come when union with Poland will be found preferable to any of 
the other alternatives. 

It cannot, however, be too clearly emphasised that the whole 
question of treaty revision depends on the attitude of the nations 
that hope to benefit therefrom, and that any attempt to force the 
situation by resort to arms will close the whole question once and 
for all, and lead to the closest co-operation between Great Britain 
and France for the maintenance of the séatus quo. Recent events 
in Germany have almost killed the proposed Rome Pact, when 
Great Britain and Italy were prepared to take the lead in the 
settlement of the legitimate grievances of Germany and other 
nations in a similar position. It now rests with Germany to 
resurrect the status quo ante, and to show by her deeds, as well as 
by her words, that she honestly intends to co-operate with the 
other nations for the maintenance of peace, and her own ultimate 
prosperity. No national policy contrary to this principle will 
be tolerated by France and Great Britain, or by any of the other 
nations with peaceful ambitions. For Germany such a policy 
would mean complete isolation in Western Europe, compulsory 
resort to the friendship of Russia and, ultimately, that com- 
munistic chaos to which Herr Hitler referred in his Reichstag 
speech. On the other hand, Germany can have equality, in every 
sense, gladly given, if she will disarm mentally, and agree to accept 
the good offices of others in the redress of her grievances. But 
some definite declaration of European policy by those working 
for peace is urgently needed, together with the good services of 
the United States. 

E. W. PoLtson NEWMAN. 
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THE SUEZ CANAL: 


BARRIER OR HIGHWAY ? 


The question of the Suez Canal Company’s concession is a very com 
plicated matter, which requires to be elucidated. 
Sir E. Grey, in House of Commons, July rg1o. 


WitTH the completion in 1869 of the Suez Canal the marriage of 
the two oceans was followed by the birth of a hydra-headed brood 
of problems. The passage to India and the East was shortened, 
but not proportionately cheapened. The Mediterranean nations 
were encouraged to enter into direct commercial relations with 
Asiatic countries, and to build vessels specially designed to pass 
through the canal. New factors were introduced into the per- 
ennial problem of the status of Egypt and fresh strategical needs 
created which threw a heavy burden on this country. These, and 
other aspects of the Suez Canal, are nowhere touched on in the 
following pages, but they exist, and underlie the commercial, 
financial, and legal structure of the Suez Canal Company. 

This company, officially known as the Compagnie Universelle 
du Canal Maritime de Suez, was formally incorporated in 1858 as 
an Egyptian company, in virtue of a concession granted for 
ninety-nine years by the Viceroy of Egypt and confirmed by the 
Sultan as suzerain. Its headquarters are now, as always, in Paris, 
and it is amenable to the French courts in matters of litigation 
between itself and its French shareholders, but it is in all respects 
subject to Egyptian law and, in the ultimate resort, to the King 
of Egypt. The canal was opened to traffic in 1869: in 1873 a 
dispute arose as to the basis on which tolls were being levied under 
the Act of Concession. No League of Nations then existed ; the 
diplomatic machinery of Europe worked smoothly and was not 
slow to finda solution. The interested maritime Powers appealed 
to the Viceroy, who referred the dispute to the Sultan ; he invited 
twelve maritime Powers to send delegates to deal with the dispute 
in conference at Constantinople. The views of the Canal Com- 
pany were put forward by the French delegate ; those of Great 
Britain, whose flag was flown by three-quarters of the shipping 
using the canal, eventually prevailed, and the decision of the 
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Conference, with a single dissentient voice, was adopted by the 
Sultan and promulgated without delay. De Lesseps protested 
violently and refused to comply with the Sultan’s commands ; 
he threatened to close and’ abandon the canal. The Viceroy, 
under orders from the Sultan, sent 10,000 men to garrison strategic 
points, and posted a frigate at Port Said. De Lesseps gave 
way. 

This incident established the principle that the maritime 
Powers have the right, and the duty, to regulate the amount and 
incidence of canal dues in the interests of international trade by 
means of an appeal to the sovereign Power—then Turkey, now 
Egypt. The basis on which tolls are levied, and the amount 
levied, is not a matter solely within the discretion of the Canal 
Company, which is in these matters not merely the concessionaire, 
but, in terms of the concession, mandataire, of the Egyptian 
Government. The recommendations of the Conference of 1873, 
as promulgated by the Sultan, were a compromise between the 
claims of commerce and the needs of the Canal Company, made 
with due regard to the fact that the Canal Company was not, at 
that time, in a position to pay its way, and needed more revenue 
from shipping if it was to remain solvent. 

The position has for many years past been reversed. Thirty- 
per cent. of the gross receipts of the canal now suffice on the 
average to pay all expenses whatever, leaving 70 per cent. for 
distribution in one form or another, and there is no reason why 
the maritime Powers should not reopen the whole question on the 
ground that the present scale of dues is greater than is reasonably 
justified under the concession, to enable the company to ‘ indem- 
nify itself’ for the cost of construction and maintenance. The 
Suez Canal Company enjoys its privileges in virtue of an Act of 
Concession by the Viceroy of Egypt, confirmed by the Sultan ; 
this Act of Concession is in law indistinguishable from what is 
called in this country a private Act of Parliament. When private 
_ individuals in the United Kingdom desire to embark their money, 
for the purpose of profit to themselves, in establishing a means of 
communication for the public between two points, they apply to 
Parliament to grant them certain powers and privileges. When 
such powers are sought and obtained from a foreign Government 
they are embodied in an ‘ Act of Concession.’ The only essential 
difference between an English private Act of Parliament and a 
foreign ‘concession’ is that in England it is usual to create a 
company by private Act, and such a company exists theoretically 
in perpetuity, whilst abroad the privileges conferred are usually 
limited in point of time to a period which is supposed to be 
sufficient to enable the original adventurers to recoup themselves 
for their risk. 
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In neither case can a Government evade or disclaim the 
inherent duty, and consequently the right, which it possesses, 
as representing the nation, to alter a grant or to revoke it alto- 
gether, should the interest of the nation, or of the world, demand 
that such a step be taken, subject, of course, to liberal compensa- 
tion. In every case of such a grant of exclusive privileges the 
grantee is rigorously confined by all courts of justice, both British 
and foreign, to the strict terms of his grant, and in case of ambi- 
guity they are not construed in his favour to the public prejudice. 
Every such grant is in the nature of a monopoly, and therefore to 
be construed strictly against the grantee, and the greater and more 
universal the subject-matter of the grant, the stricter the scrutiny 
to which its terms should be subjected. These principles are not 
peculiar to England, but are universal, and it would seem to 
follow therefrom that the recent statement of the President of the 
Board of Trade (March 23, 1933) in the House of Commons that 
the Suez Canal Company is ‘ a private company working under a 
concession from the Egyptian Government ’ is wholly inadequate. 
In the words of an American writer, the incident of 1873 already 
alluded to 


produced a general agreement among the Powers that while the canal was 
an artificial channel, it was essentially a narrow strait between two bodies 
of open sea, and as such was a matter of international concern. It also 
elicited from the Powers an admission that the Canal Company had the 
right to levy tolls, though subject to the concessions issued by the Khedive 
of Egypt and confirmed by the Sultan and in keeping with the inter- 
national usage as to measurements of vessels. At the same time the opera- 
tion of the canal practically, even if not formally, became subject to 
international law, since various Powers entered into negotiations with the 
company, giving that body a quasi-international status. 

The onus of protecting the canal has been assumed, for 
political and strategical reasons, by Great Britain. This assump- 
tion of responsibility is dictated by circumstances which have 
existed from the outset and continue to exist. It involves us in 
very considerable expenditure and in still greater responsibilities. 
Are we not, therefore, entitled to urge upon the Government of 
Egypt the desirability of calling upon the Suez Canal Company 
(in the absence of voluntary action of its own initiative) to reduce 
its tolls, which have enabled it to pay dividends on a scale incon- 
sistent with the interests of commerce between Europe and Asia 
and which would be permitted to no public utility company ? Can 
we, and the Egyptian Government, allow ourselves to be influenced 
in considering the question by the circumstance that private 
French shareholders probably (though not certainly) hold a 
majority of the shares and that the British Government holds 


1 R. L. Hoskins, British Routes to India, 1928, p. 457. 
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46 per cent. of the shares, though by the statutes, as interpreted 
by the company, the possession of over 176,000 shares carries the 
voting power of only 250 shares in the General Assembly ? 
Alternatively, the sovereign Power in Egypt might reasonably be 
urged, on grounds of general expediency, to require, and if need 
be to impose upon the company, such modification of its statutes 
as will bring them into accord with modern views as to the 
management of public utilities and the administration of private 
companies. There is no precedent in the domain of municipal 
or international law for many provisions of the company’s 
statutes in their present form. They have often been altered to 
the advantage of the company; there is no reason in law why 
they should not be altered to the advantage of the public. The 
company has played a distinguished and a valuable part in the 
world, but there is no reason why its affairs should not be as 
closely supervised by the sovereign Power, in this case Egypt, 
as are banks, insurance and public utility companies in most 
countries in the world to-day. 

Canal dues were fixed originally at 10 francs ‘ par tonneau de 
capacité du navire,’ which the canal officials at first interpreted as 
“net tonnage,’ but later as ‘ gross tonnage.’ In 1874, in circum- 
stances already mentioned, a special ‘ Suez Canal measurement ’ 
was agreed internationally for vessels using the canal, and the rate 
was fixed at 10 francs per ‘ Suez Canal ton’ for vessels in cargo 
and 7.50 francs for vessels in ballast, plus a surtax of 3 francs, to 
be extinguished when tonnage reached 2,000,000 tons. Sir John 
Stokes, an expert negotiator, gifted with a foresight and a perti- 
nacity not vouchsafed to his successors, stipulated in return for an 
annual expenditure of 1,000,000 francs a year on improving the 
canal. Before this surtax was removed, in January 1884, the 
question of tolls had again become acute. The canal was con- 
gested ; either it must be widened, or a new canal built alongside. 
The latter course was at first deemed preferable, and Sir John 
Stokes and Sir Charles Rivers-Wilson drew up heads of agreement 
whereby Mr. Gladstone’s Government would lend {8,000,000 at 
33 per cent. for the purpose, and use their good offices to secure an 
extension of the concession. The Canal Company in return under- 
took to reduce dues in proportion to its increased dividends on 
a sliding scale, and to employ a larger proportion of British subjects 
in responsible positions. This arrangement was not well received 
on either side of the Channel, and after lengthy discussion in 
Parliament it was withdrawn. 

Into the reasons for and merits of this decision we cannot here 
enter. The Canal Company was forced to seek an alternative 
means of meeting the demands of commerce. De Lesseps met 
in London the Association of Steamship Owners engaged in 
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Eastern Trade, and a voluntary agreement was drawn up with the 
unofficial assistance of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. By its terms 
the company was to enlarge the old or to dig a new canal, to add 
seven unofficial directors to be chosen by shipowners and mer- 
chants, to employ more British subjects, and to reduce tolls on a 
sliding scale, which stipulated that when dividends reached 25 per 
cent. all further profits were to be devoted to reduction of tolls till 
they reached a minimum of 5 francs. The agreement was not 
regarded as requiring parliamentary sanction, but on January 15, 
1884, was officially approved by Lord Granville, in terms which 
indicate that he regarded it as a formal contract, which it was not. 
By 1900 the surplus profits of the Canal Company had nearly 
doubled. Tolls, which were 9.50 francs in 1885, had dropped only 
to 9 francs, but the 500-franc shares, which were worth 2000 francs 
in 1884, were worth over 3500 francs each. It seemed likely that 
the company would be paying 25 per cent. per annum and be 
forced to reduce tolls. The South African War had just started 
and trade was good. The president of the Suez Canal Company 
discussed the question with the ‘ London Committee ’ representing 
British shipowners interested in the Suez Canal traffic. The latter 


were unanimous in considering that such an onerous condition as that 
contained in Article 8 of that arrangement, viz., that all net profits above 
25 per cent. should be applied in the reduction of dues to 5 francs a ton, 
could not reasonably be maintained. 


It is not easy, in present circumstances, to write temperately 
of this complacent betrayal by the London Committee of the 
interests of Eastern commerce. Men who regarded as ‘ onerous’ 
a limitation of the profits of a monopoly to 25 per cent. should not, 
even in 1900, have been trusted to represent their compatriots nor 
to abrogate an agreement which had been officially approved by 
Lord Granville sixteen years before and to substitute an agreement 
‘that every fresh reduction of tariff should be preceded by an 
increase of dividend.’ A few years later, in 1905, the Chamber 
of Shipping protested to the Foreign Office. Lord Lansdowne 
replied (November 30, 1905) that His Majesty’s Government took 
no part in the agreement of 1883 and was not prepared to hold 
that the modification of 1900 was disadvantageous, 


for it affords an incentive to the company, which would not have existed 
under the original arrangement, to make such improvements as will tend 
to increase the tonnage passing through the canal. 


The argument used, if it can be so described, is clearly fallacious 
to the point of fatuity, for there was no undertaking by the 
company, express or implied, to improve facilities indefinitely, 
nor could any action of theirs increase the tonnage. It was an 
invitation to the company to charge as much as the traffic would 
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bear. They have done so ever since, but on the strength of the 
unanimous opinion of the representatives of British commerce that 
a provisional limitation of dues to 25 per cent. was unreasonably 
onerous—a decision in which the British Government, not 
uninfluenced by the fact that it was the principal shareholder, 
concurred. The fundamental mistake was, however, made in 
1883, when the Government, defeated in Parliament, handed 
over its responsibilities in the matter to an unofficial com- 
mittee of London shipowners. We may legitimately criticise 
the Canal Company: we have no right to blame anyone but 
ourselves. 

{ On September 1, 1930, dues stood at 6-65 gold francs per Suez 
Canal ton, and half that rate for ships in ballast : surplus profits 
distributed during the previous year totalled 737-5 million paper 
francs against a total of 381-9 million gold francs of share and loan 
capital outstanding. After an active agitation the rate was 
reduced as a temporary concession in November 1931 to 6 gold 
francs. The fall of sterling nullified the concession before it 
became effective. The dues per net ton of shipping fell from 
33°14 paper francs in 1928 to 30-62 francs in 1931, but increased 
per ton of cargo from 32-42 to 36-26 francs. The surplus profits 
per net ton of shipping fell from 22-32 to 20-39 francs, but increased 
per ton of cargo from 21-83 to 24-17 francs. The drop in dues per 
ton of shipping reflects the increase in ballast traffic, and the 
increases in dues and in surplus profits per ton of cargo shows that 
in the last two years vessels were more lightly laden than in the 
first two. The burden on shipping was thus greatest when its 
earning power was least. Surplus profits were 66-10 per cent. of 
the dues per ton of cargo in 1928, 67-02 per cent. in 1929, 70-21 per 
cent. in 1930, 66-66 per cent. in 1931, and the average for the four 
years was 67-83 per cent. In so far, therefore, as the earnings of 
the Canal Company exceed expenditure plus a reasonable return 
on share capital, the charge represents a special tax on a particular 
trade, and an exceedingly onerous burden on certain bulky and 
low-priced commodities, such as coal, fuel oil, sisal, jute, etc. ; for 
the smaller the cargo, the heavier the incidence of dues per 
ton. 

It is of interest, at this point, to digress for a moment to 
compare the dues at Suez with those at Panama. The Panama 
Canal cost {75,000,000 to build, the Suez Canal £30,000,000 ; and 
the annual cost of upkeep is almost in proportion. Yet Suez 
Canal dues are higher by 40 per cent. per ton of shipping passing, 
and by 44 per cent. per ton of cargo carried. The Panama Canal 
pays its way, nevertheless, though the amount of tonnage passing 
is in each case almost the same, and the proportion of United 
States shipping using the Panama Canal is almost the same as that 
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of British shipping using the Suez Canal. The effect of this 
difference in tolls has been to divert tonnage to Panama. The 
Suez Canal dues are equivalent to over a fortnight’s steaming— 
in the case of modern economical vessels even more; and the 
Asiatic trade, not only of Great Britain, but of Europe, is handi- 
capped in proportion. The scale of the Suez Canal dues is of 
great importance to British shipowners and merchants, who in 
1931 sent through the canal 2976 vessels of 16,624,000 net tons 
measurement out of a total of 5366 vessels of 30,028,000 net tons. 
It is even more important to producers and consumers. The 
British tonnage using the canal has fallen from 19,109,000 net 
tons in 1929 to the figure quoted above for 1931, or from 57:1 to 
55°4 per cent. of the total. It may be noted, as a measure of the 
reduction of international trade, that the report of the company 
for 1931 states that the weight of goods carried in that year was 
‘slightly less than in the years 1912 and 1913’; in 1912 the 
vessels using the canal aggregated 20,275,000 net tons, so that 
the cargo per measurement ton was nearly a half greater in 1912 
than in 1931. The shippers of cargo inward or outward are equally 
affected by the dues on shipping ; the higher these are, the higher 
the cost of imported goods and the greater the burden on export 
(for example, in the competition of British goods with Japanese 
goods in the Far East). And further, as the comparison of 1912 
with 1931 shows, in times of depression, when a vessel is, say, 
only two-thirds laden, the tax on the goods is proportionately 
raised.. Moreover, to-day, when dues have to be paid on a gold 
basis and sterling is at a discount of about 30 per cent., the 
burden approaches the limits of the tolerable. 

The immediate effect has been, and will continue to be, to 
handicap European commerce with Asia in relation to that of the 
United States and Japan, to stimulate the commercial self- 
sufficiency of Asia, to throw our African trade more into Asiatic 
hands. The canal to-day is not a highway, but a barrier. One 
condition of the restoration of world trade, and of that inter- 
national carrying in which British shipping has always partici- 
pated so largely, is the reduction of transport costs, and in these 
Suez Canal dues figure in a disproportionate degree. 

The commodities carried on the canal from east to west in 
1931 totalled about 18 million shipping tons (as compared with 
21°5 million tons in 1929), including 3°3 million tons of mineral 
oils, 4 million tons of oil seeds, nuts and vegetables, 2°8 million 
tons of cereals, 1°8 million tons of textiles, and 1°3 million tons of 
minerals. 

Eastward traffic was over 7 million tons, as compared with 
nearly 13 million tons in 1929, including nearly 2 million tons of 
metals and machinery, 700,000 tons of fertilisers, 340,000 tons 
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of cement, 300,000 tons of coal,? and 230,000 tons of railway 
material. 

In order further to elucidate the incidence of the dues in 
practice, I append here a statement of sums actually paid 
(excluding passenger dues) during the past twelve months by six 
cargo steamers : 
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The average annual receipts of the British Government on 
their holding of Suez Canal shares in 1926-31 was {1,527,000, or 
about 44 per cent. on £3,460,000, the face value of the shares 
purchased in 1875 ; if allowance be made for the amortised shares, 
which did not receive the 5 per cent. dividend, the return would 
be even greater. Had the 1883 agreement been allowed to stand, 
the British Government might have stood to lose in the years 
1926-31 about £500,000 a year. British shipping pays 56 per 
cent. of the dues, but the British Government only gets 46 per 
cent. of 71 per cent. of the profits, so British shipowners would 
have been saved somewhat more than {£500,000 directly, and by 
using the canal route instead of sending ships wid the Cape a 
further considerable sum indirectly. No statistics are available 
as to the extent of this diversion of shipping, but tank steamers 


2 The steady drop in coal shipments of over 50 per cent. in four years is partly 
due to the replacement of Cardiff coal by the product of Natal in Eastern 
markets, especially Suakin and Aden. The burden is particularly heavy as 
colliers often have to return in ballast. The actual dues paid by a recent collier 
are as follows: Net registered tonnage, 2900; Suez Canal measurement, 3699 ; 
cargo} carried, 7123 tons. Dues at 6 francs gold, 22,198 ffrancs = {1261 ; dues 
paid per ton of coal, 3s. 64d. (If the collier returns in ballast, 5s. 3d.) The average 
price of export coal at Cardiff is 16s. 
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from the Persian Gulf have been reaching England lately vid the 
Cape, and wheat has been sent to Mediterranean ports from 
Melbourne vid Gibraltar. The freight from Mombasa to England 
is the same vid the Cape or Suez, but it is possible to charter tramp 
steamers for the journey vid the Cape more cheaply than vid Suez. 

Shipowners are not, however, so deeply concerned as producers, 
especially of raw material, which has to pass through the canal 
in either direction to find its market. Shipowners, if they are not 
in the same boat, are in the same Conference. They pass on the 
dues to their clients. They have never since 1883 taken energetic 
steps to assert themselves. Yet, had their predecessors not 
betrayed their trust in 1900, dues would now be § gold francs, and _ 
still leave the shareholders with 28-4 instead of 44:2 per cent. on 
their money. Present dues could be halved, and still leave for 
the shareholders an annual dividend twice as great as that earned 
by any gilt-edged investment in the world. 

The profitable character of the undertaking may be gathered 
from the fact that the British Government has received an 
average annual return on the par value of the shares during the 
years 1926-31 of over 44 percent. This figure, however, does not 
disclose the full extent of the profits earned. On the average of 
the past twelve years the total income of the company was 
expended as follows: working and maintenance accounted for 
17:3 per cent.; depreciation and other reserves for 8-3 per cent. ; 
directors’ fees and bonus to employees for 2-6 per cent. ; 
and remuneration to capitalists in one form or another for 71°8 
per cent. 

There are clearly strong objections to profit-sharing by the 
board and the employees, even on this scale, in a purely monopo- 
listic enterprise. The employees number over 500, the directors 
thirty-two. Their share is determined by the statutes, which 
provide for the distribution of surplus profits, after deducting 
5 per cent. for a statutory reserve already of vast dimensions, as 
follows : shareholders, 71 per cent. ; Egyptian Government (i.¢., 
Crédit Foncier), 15 per cent. ; founders and their successors in law, 
Io per cent. ; board of directors (fees), 2 per cent. ; and employees 
(bonus), 2 per cent. Thus the British Government as share- 
holder does not get 46 per cent. of the profits, but about 46 per 
cent. of 66 per cent. During the past twelve years the whole 
sum distributed as profits is equivalent to about £51,500,000, 
made up as follows: to shareholders, £36,610,000 ; to the Crédit 
Foncier in the name of the Egyptian Government, £7,730,000 ; 
to the holders of founders’ shares, £5,160,000; to directors, 
£1,030,000 ; and to employees as bonus, £1,030,000. 

Article 24 of the statutes lays down that the company is 
administered by a board of thirty-two members ‘ représentant les 
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principales nationalités intéressées a l’entreprise.’ The chairman 
was to be appointed by the Egyptian Government and to be 
drawn from the ‘shareholders most interested in the enterprise.’ 
(This requirement has hitherto been interpreted only in one way.) 
The original number of directors (administrateurs) was thirty-two ; 
it was at one time reduced to twenty-four, and was increased again 
to thirty-two in order to make room for seven British directors 
representing shipping and at the same time to reduce their 
numerical proportion. The appointment of these additional 
directors was the outcome of an agreement drawn up between de 
Lesseps and the ‘ London Committee,’ who thus acquired seats, 
but not influence, on the board. Producers are almost unrepre- 
sented, yet, in present circumstances, it is not the shipper, or even 
the consumer, but the producer, who pays canal dues for the most 
part, and, contrary to the clear intention of the statutes of the 
company (which do not refer to shipowning interests), the 
nationalities principally interested (if that is the same as the 
principal nationalities interested) in the traffic which passes 
through the canal, other than France and Great Britain, are not 
represented at all.® 

The incidence of canal dues on particular commodities is by 
no means fractional. It is often crushing. In the case of fuel 
oil it may be Io per cent. of the landed cost : in the case of coal it 
is nearly one-third of the f.o.b. cost at Cardiff, for colliers often 
have to return in ballast, and tankers always. What are these 
nationalities ? If the flag flown by shipping in transit is the 
criterion, then the nations and the amount of their interest, based 
on the figures of 1931, are: British, 55-46 per cent.; German, 
10-59 per cent.; Dutch, 8-27 per cent.; French, 6-60 per cent. ; 
Italian, 5-33 per cent.; Japanese, 3-65 per cent.; Norwegian, 
2-81 per cent.; and American, I-92 per cent. 

In reality, however, the interested nationalities are equally 
those whose produce and passengers are wholly or mainly sent in 
either direction through the canal. These are, as far as can be 
ascertained, approximately in order of importance :—From west 
to east: Great Britain, the Netherlands, Germany, France, 
Austria, Italy, Belgium, and Czechoslovakia. From east to 
west: British India, Persia, the Dutch East Indies, the British 
Colonies in Asia and Africa, the French Colonies and Protectorates, 
Australia and New Zealand, China and Japan. 

Of these countries, only Great Britain, the Netherlands, and 
France are represented to-day on the board of the Suez Canal. 
Germany, which was represented on the board before the war, has 
not yet been invited to return, and Italy has not yet been accorded 
representation. The board is, in fact, not international: saving 


* There is, however, one representative of Holland. 
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a single Netherlands representative, it is Franco-British in the 
proportion of 22 to 10. This seems to be, constructively, a breach 
of the statutes, and one which deserves attention at the hands of 
the maritime Powers. 

As to the composition of the board, a French writer, Monsieur 
Mimaut,‘ quoting an earlier writer, Lesage, says : 


The board rather resembles a diplomatic conference on which the nations 
whose flag floats most frequently above the calm waters of the canal are 
represented—Great Britain, France, Germany and Holland. The Adminis- 
trators include Ambassadors, former Foreign Ministers, and former 
Presidents of the Council [or, he might have added, former Presidents of 
the Republic]. 

The British, on the other hand, are represented mainly by men of 
business, whilst the French shareholders are represented by political 
figures whose connexion with the French State is in no way hidden. 

France has lost none of the moral prestige which she reaped from the 
tenacity and success of de Lesseps, which English courtesy has done 
nothing to diminish. The company’s ambassador with the Egyptian 
Government is French. All the superior staff of the canal are French. 
A French bishop occupies the episcopal seat recently instituted in the 
canal zone (at Ismailiyah). 

As to Egypt, one is tempted to say that Anglo-French solidarity and the 
prosperity of the Canal Company have been secured at her expense. Still, 
the sale of the Khedive’s shareholding saved her from bankruptcy,® and 
perhaps even from greater dangers. Her interest was not limited to the 
Khedive’s holding. The Egyptian Government’s share of profits appears 
in the annual balance-sheet, but here again Egypt has had to part with 
her rights. 


The company has, however, brought fresh life to Egypt, and at the 
end of the concession the ownership of the canal will revert to her. 


The maritime Powers might well invite the company to consider 
how far the council, as at present organised, is consistent with a 
modern interpretation of the statutes. Can the absence of 
Germany, Italy, and Japan from the board be justified ? Is not 
the Egyptian Commissioner with the company entitled to a seat 
on the board ? 

As to the British representation, it is of two kinds—the three 
official directors, one of whom sits on the administrative council, 
and seven unofficial directors, of whom more hereafter. The first 
official representatives appointed were men of great experience 
in work of this kind. One was Colonel Sir John Stokes, who took 
an important part in the negotiations before and after the Disraeli 


* Les Corporations Interétatistes, 1929. 

5 The transaction, from a financial point of view, at the time of purchase, 
was in effect a loan to the Khedive at 5 per cent. for nineteen years on the security 
of an asset of no immediate money value, as the Khedive had discounted the 
coupons for eighteen years in advance. 

Vor. CXIII—No. 676 z 
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coup ; another was Sir Charles Rivers-Wilson, formerly Financial 
Adviser in Egypt and a specialist in work of this kind. They 
fought many stiff diplomatic battles and signed the agreement of 
1883, which set forth in legal form reciprocal obligations which, 
had they been carried out by the company, would have reduced 
the dues now charged by at least one-fifth and would have secured 
other important advantages. They received a salary of £300 a 
year each ; their colleague in Paris £800, plus in each case allow- 
ances for expenses on a scale which would be regarded as illiberal 
by a member of a polytechnic touring party. 

The three official directors are now, in the words of an Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, ‘ usually persons with 
parliamentary or official experience.’ The names of those who 
now hold this office are: (x) Sir Ian Malcolm, for many years 
a member of Parliament and a private secretary to Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Balfour (appointed in 1920) ; (2) Sir John 
T. Davies, for ten years private secretary to Mr. Lloyd George 
(1922) ; (3) the Earl of Cromer (1926). The first is a member 
of the management committee; the two last named of the 
finance committee. The thirty-two directors draw between 
them—apart from certain personal expenditures, such as the 
cost of journeys to visit the Suez Canal and their expenses to 
Paris for the meetings of the board—a sum which, calculated 
on 2 per cent. of the net profits, amounts on the average of the 
last four years to over 14,000,000 francs, which is more than 
double the figure for 1924, for as profits of shipping have fallen, 
so have profits of the Canal Company increased. How this sum 
of over £120,000 at present parity of exchange is divided between 
them is not publicly known, but, whatever the amount, it is based 
upon a vicious principle. Appointment is in practice for life ; 
there is no retiring age, and it is not an office of profit under the 
Crown. In the exercise of their functions the directors are 
responsible to the Foreign Office, but are virtually immune from 
criticism in Parliament, and questions as to the financial position 
and management of the company are disallowed by the Speaker, 
on the very proper ground that the Ministers of the Crown are not 
responsible to Parliament for the proceedings of the company. 

The seven unofficial directors are, in practice, chosen by 
shipowners, though, in theory, under the agreement of 1900, 
‘merchants ’ were eligible. Producers or consumers, at home or 
abroad, in British territories or in foreign countries, have no say 
in the matter. Only one of them, Sir John Cadman, represents 
production, and then only by the fortunate chance that he is 
chairman of both the British Tanker Company and the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company. In the latter capacity he may be properly 
regarded as representing both producing and consuming interests, 
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as well as the transportation of a commodity which bulks more 
largely than any other single class of goods in the traffic of the 
canal. Sir Robert Horne may also properly be regarded as 
representing important productive interests, as well as finance. 
The others are interested almost exclusively in shipping. 

These directors likewise draw their share of the 2 per cent. on 
profits allocated to the board, subject only to certain deductions 
if they fail to attend its deliberations. All of them are very busy 
men, whose normal avocations must of necessity take precedence 
of their duties on the Suez Canal board. Some frequently attend, 
others but seldom. Their votes are counted, not weighed. 
Disraeli’s confident prediction in 1876 that the reverse would 
occur has been falsified. They cannot exercise a decisive influence, 
and have not done so. When, in 1931, the shipowners of Liverpool 
made public a reasoned appeal for a reduction of rates, the Suez 
Canal Company announced, from Paris, that ‘ repeated requests 
for reduction of dues render the company less inclined to reduce 
their charges.’ Such is the language held by monopolists the 
world over, and it is not surprising that six of the great maritime 
Powers protested unofficially to Mr. Henderson in 1931 against 
the exorbitant profits of the company and the high level of dues 
charged. They would have done better to protest to the Egyptian 
Government, which, as I have shown, has power to call an inter- 
national conference on the subject, as in 1873, and to insist on a 
reduction. 

How little the present Government directors are able to 
interfere may be judged from other indications. The vast reserve 
funds of the company are understood to be invested at the 
discretion of the board, not for the most part in French or British 
Government securities, but in land in France, and quite recently, 
according to Hansard (April 22, 1931), in an industrial trust 
company in Luxemburg, in industries competing directly with 
our own. The company, according to Sir Ian Malcolm,® has in 
its service 527 employees and some 2500 ouvriers. Of this great 
army, with one officer to every five men, with a pay roll of 
21,000,000 francs (including pay for holidays, sick leave and a 
share in profits), very few are British subjects, though Great 
Britain holds nearly half the capital and pays more than half 
the dues. The machinery, ancillary shipping, etc., used by the 
company is almost entirely made in France: no notification of 
materials needed is received by the Department of Overseas 
Trade (Hansard, May 18, 1931). But the company is, after all, 
French, and whatever rights minority shareholders may claim, 
they do not extend to questions of staff or plant. It is, moreover, 
common knowledge that the Suez Canal Company is, in fact, 


6 Quarterly Review, January 1930. 
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a family concern, that it is extravagantly managed, and that 
salaries, pensions, etc., are on a higher scale than called for by 
circumstances. The company holds the shipping of half the 
world in fee, and there is no inducement whatever to exercise 
economy. 

Sir Ian Malcolm in his article in the Quarterly Review of 
January 1930 made the following observation : 


‘No foreigner who visits the canal annually can fail to note the extra- 
ordinary happy family feeling which exists between all classes of the 
company’s servants: there is general satisfaction with the existing con- 
dition of things . . . there is a great desire in every grade to get sons and 
nephews taken into the service. One need not disguise one’s own pleasure 
in sharing in so admirable a state of affairs, for which friendship, enlightened 
generosity, gratitude and glad co-operation are about equally responsible. 
Long may it continue for the advantage of all concerned. 


The writer of the words quoted above is the senior representative 
on the board of the company of His Majesty’s Government, and 
therefore, in present circumstances, of India, the Dominions and 
Colonies, as well as of British industrial interests. 

Sir Arthur Michael Samuel, on the other hand, speaking in 
the House of Commons on April 21, 1931, as a former Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of the Department of Overseas Trade, observed 
that ‘ the methods of the Canal Company are fast becoming a 
matter of international friction,’ and asked for a special inquiry, 
which was refused. 

No one questions the great services which de Lesseps and his 
associates rendered to the world: it is, however, possible to 
recognise this fact, and yet to hold that the company is exacting 
too high a price for the foresight of its founders. 


Sooner, rather than later, [says Sir Ian Malcolm] the question of the future 
of the canal will come up again, although not until all parties are agreed 
that the question is ripe for discussion. The parties primarily concerned 
are Egypt, the Suez Canal Company, and the British Empire. 

Sir Ian Malcolm, like the Suez Canal Company, ignores the rest 
of the world, and seems to place the British Empire after the 
Suez Canal Company. Egypt, as was proved in 1910, can look 
after herself, but the British Empire needs more forceful advocacy 
if it is to obtain a hearing; but perhaps we are relying, as at 
Geneva, on the smaller nations to take the lead that we have 
abandoned. Sir Ian Malcolm refers complacently to the harmony 
that has existed since 1883 in what he is pleased to call the 
international board-room—which shelters, besides French and 
British directors, only one representative of another nationality. 
This harmony, as remarked by Monsieur Mimaut, British courtesy 
has done nothing to diminish, but it is no longer consistent with 
the interests of Great Britain or of the world. 
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The Imperial Shipping Committee has had the matter on its 
agenda at least once. It is time to raise it again, and to secure, 
if need be, that British official representation on the board is 
allocated according to some system more in accord with the public 
interest. It might be possible, and it would certainly be desirable, 
to replace some of the ten directors, both unofficial and official, 
by official representatives of the Treasury and the Board of 
Trade (representing Great Britain), by the High Commissioners 
for Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and India, with repre- 
sentatives, official or unofficial, of the Colonies, East Africa, 
Hongkong, Straits Settlements and Ceylon, for in present circum- 
stances it is the producer in these countries who pays the dues. 
The sum that these gentlemen would receive as directors would, 
at present rate of exchange, probably be greater than their 
official salaries. The Suez Canal shares might be transferred, 
as Sir H. Vincent suggested years ago, to officials representing 
these and other countries concerned, in numbers which would 
enable the British Empire to count for more than at present in 
the assembly of shareholders. 

For the moment, however, the crying need is to focus public 
opinion throughout Europe and Asia upon the administration of 
the canal, to apply thereto the rules which should govern the 
conduct of a great international public utility, which is, in the 
words of the last report of the Canal Company, ‘ unaffected by 
prices, by markets or by vicissitudes of fashion.’ In March 1929 
Mr. Baldwin laid down in the House of Commons certain general 
principles as to the duties of monopoly holders to the community : 


The public is best served by an efficient industry operating freely. But 
special considerations arise where a single undertaking dominates. . . 
[Its duty is, in such circumstances] to supply on reasonable terms ; and 
the public have a right to be satisfied that those terms are reasonable. 


It is time to apply this principle to the Suez Canal. 

Article 19 of the Covenant of the League of Nations empowers 
the Assembly from time to time to advise the reconsideration, by 
members of the League, of treaties that have become inapplicable, 
and the consideration of international conditions whose continu- 
ance might endanger the peace of the world. 

The Acts of Concession under which the Suez Canal Company 
operates, as the mandataire of the King of Egypt, if read in the 
light of Article 23 (e) of the Covenant, seem clearly to come 
within the scope of Article 19. The possibility of action under 
this article is now widely recognised, but it would be premature 
to invoke it until the maritime Powers (some of whom approached 
Mr. Henderson in 1931) have addressed themselves to the subject, 
and to the Suez Canal Company. 
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The self-imposed task which has devolved on me (for I repre- 
sent no specific interest in the matter) of drawing attention to the 
heavy burdens imposed upon commerce by the Suez Canal 
Company has not been wholly agreeable, for it has entailed overt 
criticism of the action, or inaction, over a period of years, of a very 
distinguished board, some of whom are figures of international 
importance. It has also entailed much research, for the relevant 
facts are to be found in no Government publication. The Annual 
Report on the Suez Canal laid before Parliament is an insult to 
the intelligence of that body, for if it had been designed to hide 
the essential financial aspects it could scarcely have done so with 
greater success. I have no other object than to stimulate the 
impartial consideration of the questions I have raised, by a body 
genuinely representative of the interests primarily affected by the 
canal, with a view to removing grievances which, unless remedied, 
will become increasingly apparent as a cause of international 
friction. 

I will conclude by a quotation from Disraeli’s speech in the 
Commons on February 9, 1876, on the question of how best 
pressure could be exerted, if need be, on the Suez Canal Company, 
whose excessive charges and somewhat high-handed methods 
had, at that time, as now, excited very widespread resentment. 

The government of the world [he said] is not a mere alternation between 
abstract right and overwhelming force. . . . The world is governed by 
conciliation, compromise, influence, varied interests, the recognition of the 
rights of others, coupled with the assertion of one’s own ; and, in addition, 
a general conviction, resulting from explanation and good understanding, 
that it is for the interest of all parties that matters should be conducted in 
a satisfactory and peaceful manner.? 

To do so by agreement will be the fittest tribute that we of this 
generation can pay to the work of the illustrious Frenchman, 
who has so well deserved of his country and of all civilised 
nations. 

ARNOLD WILSON. 


7 Buckle, Life of Disraeli, vol. v., p. 461. 





FRANCE AND THE ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


BEWILDERMENT is the only name for the mood of the nations as 
they approach the fatal day of the opening of the Economic 
World Conference. The general feeling is that alone some new 
science of celestial mechanics can set things right on planet No. 3 of 
our absurd solar system. Matters were bad enough even before 
the vagabond dollar began its erring course. But, even if dollar 
and pound were miraculously to come to terms, agreeing recipro- 
cally, before the opening of the Conference, as to their parity 
and respectability, bewilderment would still stamp the features 
of the London specialists behind their stoic Japanese smiles. 
Sporting England has already been forewarned by Mr. MacDonald 
that ‘ June 15 is to be an awkward hurdle.’ What Lord Snowden 
thinks of the situation is no less characteristic. He has just 
spoken his mind to Frenchmen : 

Nobody possessing any authority [he says in the French paper L’In- 
formation] ventures to write dogmatically on the consequences for the 
world of America’s abandonment of the gold-standard. This measure has 
muddled still a little more a situation which was already muddled quite 
beyond the bounds of human understanding. 


None of us, I fancy, will hesitate to echo Lord Snowden’s cry. 
The refrain will go up, ‘So say we all of us.’ The dovetailed 
perplexities of our common plight are not merely a matter of the 
prolonged trade depression in America. That depression, conse- 
quent on America’s Monte Carlo orgy of standardised production, 
which neither its own market nor European markets could absorb, 
is not to be solved by the sole device of restoration of an inter- 
national gold standard nor by the discovery of some new common 
international standard. Perhaps Mr. Roosevelt’s apparent plan 
to revalue gold on a new and equitable basis can really be imposed 
on England and France before the fatal date in June. Perhaps 
his scheme is, as some believe, a stroke of genius. Perhaps, as 
Mr. Wade Chance picturesquely puts it in the Bankers’ Magazine, 
it is virtually a move in favour of ‘ the most stupendous financial 
transaction in history—the transfer of an immense and incal- 
culable total of quotable value from the present overvalued gold 
stores of the world into the ocean-like volume of under-valued 
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commodities, landed property and fixed securities now lying 
prostrate.’ Perhaps it is really the case that—although Europe 
has been caught napping as to the parlous state of things in 
America that necessitated Mr. Roosevelt’s cowp—his initiative, 
in proclaiming urbi et orbit ‘ our world-currency system is faulty, 
not up to date,’ isa wise and noble measure. Perhaps that measure 
will not jeopardise the success of the World Economic Con- 
ference. But, admitting that we all were to manage to agree, 
what would we do as regards one of the immediate corollaries of 
acceptance of Mr. Roosevelt’s plan—namely, as to the question 
of gold control, Government ownership of the world’s gold store ? 
And even if that dreadful problem, too, were solved, should we 
be any nearer to normal international relations? Would the 
world’s trade routes suddenly be humming with traffic ? Would 
the ships now blocked in half a hundred ports instantly raise 
anchor for the Seven Seas ? Would the more than 30,000,000 of 
unemployed march gaily back to work ? No, the money problem 
is but one of the items of any programme of world reconstruction. 
Quadrature of the circle is child’s play to the task of the revival 
of normal conditions about to torment the Governments assembled 
in London. And, more urgent even than the revaluation of gold, 
or than the lowering of the figure of the unemployed by spending 
millions on public works, is a firm will on the part of the several 
peoples to cease the reckless waste of public money; to spend 
only what they can afford ; to balance their budgets ; to embark, 
in a word, on an unrelenting policy of national economy—after 
which it may be possible to begin to talk of ‘ business as usual.’ 
A dyke must be put to the demagogic drift of our time. Even in 
the years preceding the German war it was easy to see whither 
we were tending and to descry the orifice of the blind-alley where 
our cult of liberty, equality, and fraternity was bound to land us. 
Pandering to the mass, drunk with its ideal of universal suffrage, 
could not but plunge us into anarchy. 

Ours, therefore, is no time for optimism, in spite of all the hopes 
raised by the World Conference. Charity begins at home, and 
it is quite natural that the American Secretary of State should 
describe world conditions as ‘terrifying.’ The American 
diplomat is right. We are morally déracinés and we are not even 
convalescent. Illusion on illusion still persist—Pelion piled on 
Ossa ; and until, one and all, these illusions have been volatilised, 
no national community will begin to mend. There are doctors 
still who believe that matters of money determine the trend of 
our economics and of our finances and of our general well-being. 
Quite the contrary is the case. But one great illusion, an illusion 
that has held up the world for fourteen years, has, after all, been 
eliminated. The importance of that providential event we shall 
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see shortly. For the moment, I insist on the fact that everywhere 
the body politic is still being corroded by the poisonous illusion 
—criminal euphorie !—that we can recover our social sanity 
without abandoning our evil habits. Thus, hitherto, an honest 
man’s word has been his bond. A self-respecting nation’s bond 
was its sealed and signed word. Yet, now, even the gold clause 
in United States dollar contracts is becoming tinsel. If this be 
not default, what is it? At all events, bondholders have only 
to make the most of it. But the pity of it all is that when America 
stepped off the gold standard, with some {£900,000,000 sterling 
in her coffers, she wantonly established a contagious precedent. 
Where are we, in verity, to-day ? The sanctity of international 
contracts is no more. The principle is cynically repudiated. 
And although it be true that matters of money do not deter- 
mine the trend of our economics and our finances, they are an 
inextricably integral part of what I have called the dovetailed 
complex of our common plight. 

French reactions, in our cosmic confusion, are not exactly 
those either of the United States or of England. Necessarily 
French perspectives are other, and the difference is worth 
examining. In the first place, France is more closely watching 
Germany than are any of the other Powers. France is quite 
as keenly aware as a disinterested people can be that nothing 
is more urgent—that it may be even a matter of life or death— 
than that the nations should at last come to terms. But France 
is anxiously wondering if an efficient amphictyonic council of 
some sixty nations is possible before settlement of the secular 
preliminary matter of European Insecurity. Dr. Schacht recently 
rushed over to New York uninvited. He went obviously with the 
intention of settling certain little matters of urgent concern for 
his own country rather than risk running the gauntlet of half a 
hundred squabbling Powers in London. France has remarked 
that Germany has not retorted to the fall of the dollar by threat 
of the fall of the mark. Oh no! All Germany asks is to be 
relieved of the payment of her dollar debts, which amount to 
some ten milliards of marks. Her prayers to the Powers will 
be based on a pretext that has served her so often in good stead 
in the past. The port of Hamburg is half-stifled. Very well, 
Germany will argue the necessity of possessing unhampered 
liberty for her exports if the world really expects her to honour 
her multiple signatures to her Anglo-Saxon creditors. Naturally, 
she will fail to recall that she ingeniously managed to annul her 
internal debts by a scandalous inflation ; that later on, owing 
to a complacent world, she cancelled her foreign political debts, 
the famous ‘ reparations.’ And she will make no effort to point 
out now that, if she can only manage to cancel her international 
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commercial debts, in spite of the protests of American and British 
bankers, she will have triumphantly boxed the compass of every 
canny, immoral manceuvre enabling her to endow her people 
with the most powerful industrial equipment in Europe; to 
build her autostrads well up to the Belgian and French frontiers ; 
to further all the Nazi schemes for the restoration of a stronger 
than Prussian hegemony on the European continent—and all 
this with foreign capital that she now hesitates to refund, in the 
disinterested interest of world reconstruction ! 

Thus France is wondering if Dr. Schacht’s calculations are 
not ingeniously right. When, indeed, has Dr. Schacht ever been 
wrong! His mission to America is quite in the spirit and mood 
of the hour. Although the United States has not yet abandoned 
the Monroe Doctrine—I shall return to this point shortly—and 
although the President is rediscovering the American Constitu- 
tion, and although he is terribly hampered in his attempts to come 
to the rescue of the world, one of his slogans is ‘ economic disarma- 
ment,’ while Mr. Hull, his Secretary of State, is doing his best to 
inoculate the traditionally recalcitrant Senate with the notion 
that economic isolation means the paralysis of industry and the 
starvation of the nations. Germany would seem, therefore, to 
have adroitly chosen her hour for a fresh appeal to her gullible, 
sentimental rivals. 

The risks, indeed, that we are all running of once again 
becoming the dupes of inveterate and unblushing Prussian 
malice—of what, in American idiom, would be called ‘ cheek ’— 
are perhaps inadvertently revealed by Mr. Walter Lippmann. 
France knows that it would, at all events, be impossible to play 
more dangerously into the hands of German imperialism, to the 
dam of Continental peace, than in the following passage culled 
from an article by this great journalist whose influence at present 
on public opinion in the United States is second only to that of 
the President : 


The prospect of having to choose between war and a peace which rests 
finally upon the superior power of the nations that are prepared to defend 
the existing order is not an inspiring one. But the wisest view of the 
situation, I think, is that political progress is foreclosed, and that the only 
radical cure for the political tension is to end the world depression. For 
what the Germans need is what we all need, employment and hope and a 
rising standard of life. The Nazis are an army of the unemployed who, 
in a land where there are too few jobs to go around, are seizing jobs on any 
pretext that they can invent. The only real remedy is to multiply the 
jobs so that men will cease to covet their neighbor’s job. The return of 
prosperity, which will mean the re-employment of the German working 
class, is also the only hope of a restoration of liberty. For to-day the 
German working man is powerless to protest because there are two hungry 
men waiting for his job if he raises his voice. But a re-employed Germany 
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would be a different Germany. When industry needs men it becomes 
unprofitable and impractical to be tyrannical. Germany is being barbarized 
by the struggle for existence ; she will return to civilization as the bitter- 
ness of that struggle is abated. 


This is, really, a very tell-tale utterance, and the question arises : 
Is it ingenuous candour, or is it propaganda ? In any case, none 
can contest its ingenuity and the coincidence of its plausible 
appeal to come once more to the rescue of German reconstruction 
with the militarisation of the German working classes and with 
German insistence at Geneva on the right to equality of arma- 
ments. 

It should cause no surprise, therefore, that France, whose 
good-will loyally to play the game of world co-operation exceeds 
that of any of the Powers—this I am ready to prove, if need be, 
but it is not our present subject—should nevertheless be repeating 
over and over to herself the question we formulated a moment 
ago: Is an efficient amphictyonic council of the nations possible 
in this springtime of 1933? No doubt the fell swoop of the 
wand of a planetary dictator, forcing simultaneous pooling of the 
difficulties of the several nations—smashing, as by a Jericho 
blast, all custom barriers ; in a word, internationalising the chaos 
of national difficulties, standardising them with a view to the 
application of a common solution—might bring a temporary peace. 
But no such demiurgic panacea is at present visible on any 
horizon. World trade, alas, must be set once more in motion 
without appeal to the gods. Yet what the report of the eminent 
doctors of the Lausanne Conference called the ‘ forces of disinte- 
gration ’ must be arrested somehow and soon, or we shall all fall 
into the abyss. Writing far from documents, I have not that 
report under my eye, but its virtual terms are vividly in my 
memory, and I venture to say that never were experts more 
discouraging. Some of them were the very persons who have 
recently been comparing notes at the White House in an atmo- 
sphere more heavily charged than ever with cyclonic portents. 
It was they, not Mr. Roosevelt nor Mr. Hull, who first recom- 
mended ‘ economic disarmament’ as an urgent necessity if the 
nations would survive. They remarked that what took place a 
year ago at Lausanne was only the conclusion of an armistice, and 
that it was for the Conference of London to draw up a Treaty of 
Peace. That, they declared, was a ‘ vital’ business, since, in lieu 
of such a treaty, the whole world would be plunged into an era of 
‘national autarchy ’ in which the very foundations of the whole 
system of international finance would be shattered, and in which 
our present social system could hardly survive. This, everyone 
will agree, was pessimism carried almost to the wth power. But 
who would venture to deny that world events since Lausanne 
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have admirably justified this diagnosis and these prognostics ? 
Certainly not France. 

The World Conference about to open in London has a hundred 
problems to solve. But, for the French, all may be summed up 
in a single one: restoration of respect for contracts, the one 
contract that chiefly interests the French being the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

Let us consider this point a little more curiously. The happy 
discovery of self-sacrificing devices for the fresh mobilisation of 
paralysed trade will not conjure the difficulties now besetting 
us until the political difficulties that have tormented the world 
during the last fourteen years—since, that is, the Treaty of 
Versailles—will have been completely effaced. The ‘ Allies’ 
muddled the ending of the war by their failure to deprussianise 
the German tribes. In consequence of this almost criminal 
negligence the world has been living for fourteen years in a 
chronic state of fear. We fell neurasthenic victims of pacto- 
mania ; and that pactomania has been the barometer marking 
the rise and fall of our anxious temper. What is the result ? 
We are where we are, and everything that is to take place in 
London is function of the carking question of war and peace. 

All this the Germans know, but the British are only just now 
learning it. The French have been tragically aware of it ever 
since the miserably ambiguous end of the war. But meanwhile 
public opinion in France is increasingly alert to a fact that England 
no doubt sees, but that England can much less easily avow. 
The fact in question is that the United States is likely to wallow 
for a melancholy period still in the slough of despond into which her 
wild abuse of credit in the after-war period plunged her. France, 
steadily abandoned by the United States—first by the refusal of 
the America Senate to honour the signature of the American 
President relative to French security on the Rhine, finally by the 
initiative of another American President imposing a moratorium 
as regards German reparations, while still claiming payment of 
international debts !—is not particularly inclined to extend a 
helping hand even to the land of Washington and Franklin. 
But France is freer of her movements than England. England 
is prone, in the forlorn hope of preserving the integrity of an 
already non-existent ‘Empire,’ to humour the caprices of the 
independent nations she still calls ‘ Dominions’ ; and, since those 
‘Dominions’ have many economic and geographical reasons for 
siding often more sincerely with the United States than with her, 
England fancies herself condemned to a shilly-shallying policy 
of compromise between the European interests,.a consequence 
of the geographical gravitation of the Continent—interests she 
seeks in vain to ignore—and her ‘ Imperial’ interests as first 
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among equals in the British Commonwealth of Nations. Happily, 
Continental events are moving with rapidity towards one of 
those crises of history in which, willy-nilly, nations are no longer 
free to choose, but have specific choice of a national policy 
automatically thrust upon them. England is thus slowly re- 
discovering the practical virtues of that ancient principle of 
Balance of Power which France has always extolled as the sole 
guarantee of peace, and which, indeed, had it been applied to 
the letter in the late summer of 1914, would have prevented the 
crime of Germany in invading Belgium and France. 

Thus, Germany’s happy excesses, in the thick of her political 
and social revolution, have justified the French thesis as to the 
necessity of reviving the principle of Balance of Power. But 
French preoccupations as to questions of war and peace are not 
blinding French eyes to what is taking place in America. One 
point Frenchmen see clearly and note with admiration. Whatever 
France may think of Mr. Roosevelt’s repeating-rifle methods of 
solving the problems that beset us all—of his dictatorial hustling 
of Governments all round the world, particularly of his too 
precipitate proposal as to a tariff truce—France recognises that 
he is doing his best to heed some of the essentials of the recom- 
mendations of the committee of experts convened under the 
egis of the League of Nations. Certain Frenchmen, M. Herriot 
among them, have hastily fancied that America is thereby so 
solemnly repudiating her traditional policy of splendid self- 
sufficiency that she has virtually revolutionised her conception 
of the Monroe Doctrine. Deplorable exageration this, although 
Washington is indeed, for the nonce, really a more active par- 
ticipant in Genevan business than any of the Powers. In fact, 
Theodore Roosevelt—yes, Theodore—and Woodrow Wilson are, 
no doubt, now shaking hands in the Shades. 

But in order to perceive the exact intent of Rooseveltian 
diplomacy we must needs recall precisely what has happened 
during the last year in the councils of the Powers ; and the events 
of these last twelve months are particularly present to a people 
that has been thwarted of its legitimate ‘ reparations,’ in order 
that American and British banks might recover their imperilled 
loans and that Germany might be allowed to finance her Russian 
arsenals. 

The Lausanne Conference, which settled so drastically the 
problem of reparations, while leaving so tragically confused and 
unsettled the question of inter-governmental debts, was held just 
a year ago. That Conference took the interesting step of calling 
upon the Council of the League of Nations to convene, at a date 
which it failed to fix, a World Conference, in order to determine 
urgent measures for the solution of all the other economic 
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and financial questions responsible for the present chaotic state 
of things in the world. The Council accepted the task and 
it appointed a committee of experts to prepare a programme 
for the projected World Conference. These experts—eighteen 
countries and a hundred delegates—debated at Geneva their 
reciprocal panaceas from October of last year to January of the 
present year. Finally, they submitted to the several Governments 
a pessimistic report. This report was taken over to the White 
House by the three Americans, who had taken part, not merely 
as ‘observers’ but as responsible experts, in the discussions of 
the League Council’s Committee: Professor Day, of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation ; Professor Williams, of Harvard; and Mr. 
Leon Fraser, the new governor of the Bank for International 
Settlements. That report defined the order in which the problems 
were to be examined and solved by a World Conference for remedy- 
ing the universal depression. It put at the head of the list the 
stabilisation of money. It mentioned, secondly, as urgent the 
adjustment of international debts. Thirdly, it recommended 
the abrogation of arbitrary measures for the control of exchange. 
And it was only in the fourth place—since tariffs are effects and 
not causes—that the report insisted on a progressive lowering 
of the existing barriers against international trade. Such was the 
- programme placed under the eye of Mr. Roosevelt when he entered 
the White House some two and a half months ago. Pigeon-holed 
temporarily by the other Governments, this programme loomed 
like a pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night before the vision 
of the new President of the United States. Meanwhile, American 
banks were tottering, American farmers were rising in rebellion, 
the American budget was revealing hour by hour, at a sort of geo- 
metrical progression, a deficit worthy of the Danaids. Cerberus, 
in a word, was barking on the ‘ doorstep’ of the majority of 
American homes. Victorious Nazis were frightening the entire 
peaceful populations, not only of the Continent, but of England. 
The leader of the American people was constrained to act. He 
bent anxious eyes over the report of the Genevan gentlemen 
who had forewarned the world of the fate in store for it if Govern- 
ments failed quickly to follow their advice. What he clearly 
perceived was that their report was what, in sporting parlance, 
may be called a ‘ straight tip,’ a straight tip to the Powers. But 
it was, at the same time, a sérait tip, a sign-post to what French 
automobilists know as the sens unique. On the continent of Europe 
not a single Government, however, had budged. France was 
waiting patiently for the world to understand. Mr. Roosevelt 
decided to risk responsible action. Thus, one man alone among 
the statesmen of the world has had the courage to gird up his loins 
and to enter upon the straight and narrow path, the sens unique, 
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indicated by the Genevan experts as the only way out of the chaos 
in which we are all floundering. France is grateful, because 
she has reason to know that Mr. Roosevelt, at all events, whatever 
the persistent cecity of this or that pharaonic senator, has the 
same conception of security as she herself. France is even ready 
to condone Mr. Roosevelt’s reckless enthusiasm in reversing the 
order of the Genevan experts’ suggestions—his shifting of the 
No. 4 of their programme to the first place, thereby arousing 
European suspicion by his appeal for a tariff truce. But, be he 
right or wrong in this proposal for a premature tariff truce—and 
France feels that unquestionably he is disquietingly wrong— 
the great fact remains, the fact so extravagantly interpreted as 
being Washington’s emancipation from the Monroe Doctrine—to 
wit, that for the first time, by virtue of Mr. Roosevelt’s voluntary 
leadership, the United States has consented to acknowledge the 
necessity of a loyal balance of commercial exchange between 
America and Europe. It is pertinent to note that just at the 
moment when Mr. McGarrah, having reached the age limit, 
abandons the presidency of the Bank for International Settlements 
he is succeeded by the Mr. Fraser who was co-signer of the 
report that Mr. Roosevelt is seeking to put into practice. The 
Bank for International Settlements will have its own delegates 
at the World Conference, delegates who will be appointed by the 
President. Under American inspiration, in accord with Mr. 
Roosevelt, these delegates will lay special emphasis on the necessity 
of restoring currencies under a free international gold standard, 
on the settlement of inter-governmental debts, on a return to a 
reasonable degree of free trade and to a free movement of capital. 
France has no illusions as to all this. She knows that it is not a 
death-blow to the Monroe Doctrine! But she perceives, all the 
same, that, Roosevelt consule, the scales are falling from American 
eyes. Americans are rapidly and tragically learning that the 
world is one. And in this fact, France believes, lies one of the 
hopes of the world. 

Let me sum up the situation thus. The French have been 
disillusionised, literally dismayed—and their dismay is a very 
painful impression, a sort of disenchantment—by the surprising 
resolution of the United States to abandon the gold standard. 
What! The ‘almighty dollar’ is no more? Once that dollar 
was the pride of the world. It has lost now its glorious lustre, and 
American prestige is so immensely diminished in the councils of 
Europe that it may be long years before the United States recovers 
that prestige. I know of but one way for Washington to undo 
the moral damage caused in French minds by America’s mystify- 
ing flight from gold. That way is the way of wisdom for us all.: 
The United States must recognise at last that she made in 1917 no 
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mistake when she discovered that France is a cosmic isthmus. 
And England, if England still be England, will not be long in 
helping her to that knowledge ! 

At certain moments of history a scientific induction leaps into 
the open: it is in the vital interest of the other Powers tem- 
porarily to subordinate their own national policies to the national 
policy of France. At such moments French security and French 
prosperity cannot be sacrificed by any of the Powers without 
fatal consequence for them all, and for humanity. When the 
King of Prussia, Frederick II., invaded Silesia in December 1740 
he violated, in the good old Prussian way, every rule of inter- 
national comity and of common honesty. Commenting on his 
exploit later on, he said: ‘ Know once for all that when a king- 
dom’s interests are at stake, you take when you can, and you are 
never wrong if you are not compelled to restore.’ In August 1914 
another King of Prussia put once more into practice, this time 
on Germany’s western frontier, the same old principle that they 
shall take who have the power and they shall keep who can. 
‘Tipperary ’ became a national song on both sides of the English 
Channel. 

Now, again, the Teutonic knights are on the march. It is to 
be hoped that England is listening in. France, these next few 
weeks in London, and all the Continental nations by her side, 
will tackle not one of the economic or financial problems of our 
melancholy hour without reflecting on its relation to the over- 
whelmingly urgent matter of European insecurity, consequent 
on the god-sent Hitler revolution beyond the Vosges. Yes, if 
Hitler did not exist he would have to be invented as a scare-crow 
for our Anglo-Saxon democracies. For the last quarter of a 
century Prussia’s potential capacity for blundering has been the 
sole hope and guarantee of a peaceful world. Hitler is Germany. 
Hitler is incandescent pan-Germanism in being. Vigilance is now, 
for us all, the better part of valour ! 


W. Morton FULLERTON. 





TEMPLE-ENTRY AND UNTOUCHABILITY 


SANCTIONED ‘ Untouchability ’ relates to pollution of the gods. 
It relates to human beings only in so far as their pollution would 
affect the service of the gods, or the exercise of religion. The 
teaching on Untouchability is to be found mainly in the Agama 
Shastra, as interpreted by the pundits of orthodox Hinduism, and 
sanctioned by long usage and custom. This ‘scripture’ is 
unequivocal in its utterances. In popular language its injunc- 
tions amount to this: Bhojun, the feeding of the gods, is an 
important symbolical item in ceremonial worship. There are 
certain gods of the Hindu pantheon who are milk-feeding and 
abhor blood-offerings. All sacrificers of blood and all meat-eaters, 
especially eaters of the sacred cow or of unclean animals and 
carrion, are therefore abhorrent and polluting, and must be 
excluded from the temples of the milk-feeding gods, not only 
on pain of the anger of the gods, but because such contact 
nullifies the spiritual power and emanation of the deities. This 
last is the inner meaning of the rule, as orthodox Hindu priests 
explain it. 

A Hindu temple is not a place for congregational worship. 
It is ‘ a place where a supernatural power in the shape of a par- 
ticular deity is believed to be installed and maintained through a 
specific technique of rites, observances, rules and regulations.’ 
The idol is, in fact, only a medium for generating, conserving, and 
disseminating certain spiritual powers, through the influence of 
mantras and tanthras (a sequence of cabalistic words known to the 
initiated priests who serve the gods). It is sincerely believed that 
these repositories of spiritual energy suffer in their efficacy under 
certain conditions and at the approach of certain bodies. ‘ It is 
somewhat like,’ say the pundits to the inquirer, ‘ the reaction of 
certain kinds of energy to different environments in the physical 
world.’ ‘ Pollution’ of spiritual energy involves very serious 
practical consequences. The ‘god,’ or outward and visible 
symbol of spiritual force, must be discarded because reduced to a 
mere creation of wood or stone ; and not only must the temple be 
purified, but the Spiritual Force must be entreated to inhabit a 
new dwelling ; 7.¢., a new idol must be consecrated and installed, 
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with rites and ceremonies punctiliously performed—a most costly 
business. 

Now, the untouchable, as the out-of-caste man has been called, 

is a polluting element, because he is initially both a meat-eater 
(in its worst Hindu aspects including, for some low castes, the 
eating of carrion) and a sacrificer of blood. The outcaste worships 
his gods—and he has his own peculiar pantheon—with the 
sacrifice of pigs and cocks. He has other contacts which the 
orthodox Hindu regards on principle as polluting. Thus, workers 
in hides and leather and carriers of the dead are untouchable ; so 
are producers and sellers of liquor, all washermen, and (sadly !) 
keepers of dogs and donkeys. Defilement refers to religious 
ceremonial, and not to physical purity. It is this fact, it will be 
seen, which robs it of the ‘ despising ’ intention about which the 
Western world has been deliberately misled by those who have 
used ‘ Untouchability ’as an item in a political programme. A 
Brahmin himself, albeit a practising priest, may become impure— 
e.g., the Barna or Vyasokta Brahmin who officiates at the crema- 
tion of a corpse. Even the castes he serves will not eat with such 
aone. The throes of death and birth are polluting, however high 
the caste. A woman in child-birth and through periods of 
menstruation is ‘ polluting ’"—she may not enter the temple ; and 
moreover, as with all instruments of pollution, her touch pollutes 
others. Though these others can obtain purification by bathing 
in Ganges water and such like ceremonies, and although she 
herself is ‘ purified,’ as a matter of course, after the necessary 
segregation. To persons not of the orthodox Hindu faith it is a 
renewed surprise every time that the wistful grandmother is seen 
standing outside the door of the birth-chamber, abstaining from 
touching the newly-born grandson whom she aches to cuddle— 
until the days of impurity are overpast. All the clothes used 
through this period (of now thirty, now forty days) are thrown 
away ; and, indeed, the birth takes place in a specially appro- 
priated chamber and on a bed which is scrapped, immediately 
after, as ‘ impure.’ 

The pious orthodox Hindu is scrupulous in observance of the 
Agama Shastra, protecting his gods not only from human pollu- 
tion, but from contact with all polluting animals as well. Only 
last February I saw a Hindu temple being purified because a 
jackal had strayed into it, and another, an entire raj bari (palace), 
being subjected to like treatment because a vulture had alighted 
on the roof in his flight, the vulture, like the jackal (and certain 
untouchables), being an eater of carrion. 

‘Poor jackal!’ had said the tender-hearted purdahnashin 
worshipper. ‘Maybe he came in to worship, and, being an out- 
caste, brought his kill as an offering. If that were so, he will have 
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his reward in rebirth. But we must take care of the god. He 
is our first duty... .’ 

‘Why are you not in your new palace ?’ I had asked of my 
vani client. ‘ It isso much more comfortable than this old one.’ 

‘A vulture sat on the roof,’ said she. ‘ My puja ghar is in one 
of the rooms of the raj bari. I had to vacate at once for the 
purification ceremonies.’ 

And this meant rewashing and repainting the entire house 
and installing a new idol in her private chapel. I have been 
acquainted with this practice for the last thirty years; but I 
give the instances cited, because I want to emphasise the fact that 
the practice is alive and in use to-day. 

The gods, then, can be polluted by ‘ approach,’ and the rules 
governing approach are meticulous. Not all caste men may 
approach the god himself, or enter the inner sanctuary. There 
are degrees even of private entrée—so many feet away for a 
worshipper of such and such a caste. Brahmins—but there are 
shades here also—may approach nearest ; then come kshériyars, 
veishyas, sudras, in the order of the original table of purity. No 
orthodox Hindu resents these rules. He knows that a Hindu may 
think as he likes, believe what he will—there is no body of Hindu 
doctrine, no ‘ Apostolic Creed’ in: Hinduism: there is only a 
body of rules relating to caste ; and these must be obeyed, because 
upon caste is built his entire life on earth—marriage, inheritance, 
succession—and his hope of reincarnation after the undated lease 
of the body has expired. 

An orthodox Hindu purdahnashin friend of mine, a Maharani, 
and her mother went from Bengal a winter ago on pilgrimage to 
Rameshwaram, the temple of the Monkey-God in South India. 
It was a long journey and neither lady was strong. They took 
with them their personal priests, their children, and all the 
etcetera that the journey involved: maidservants and men- 
servants, tents in which to cook their food when they halted, 
Ganges water, food grains, and a multiplicity of cooking vessels. 
For, both ladies being widows, neither could eat from the vessels 
used for the other, or from the vessels used for their children and 
the rest of the party. They went by rail in tourist railway 
carriages which were attached to the material trains, and slipped 
when convenient, at appropriate halts, so that the tents might 
be pitched and the family might bathe and eat. To eat in the 
railway carriage would have been an act of self-pollution, rendering 
them unfit for worship at Rameshwaram. It must not be thought 
that these precautions were irksome: they were deliberately 
provided for and cheerfully observed even by the ‘littlest one,’ 
the Maharajah, aged six, who at home has his own puja ghar, 
wherein he worships with punctilious ceremony. At last they 
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had arrived. But, though they were Brahmins of a high order, 
their way into the sanctuary was barred. They were allowed 
thus far—the second-class limit—and no farther. The reason 
given by the officiating priests was that these modern pilgrims had 
travelled by a method unknown to the god. Who could tell the 
reactions upon spiritual energy of the use of a touring carriage ? 
And not all the representations of the ladies’ priests could move 
the temple authorities. 

“Yes! Maybe they had bathed and eaten, with due pre- 
caution, outside the carriage. But there had never been such 
acase. The Monkey-God’s attendants could run no risks !’ 

‘ And they were quite right,’ said the Maharant, telling me 
the story. 

‘ Bap-re-bap ! [father of my father] if we had been the cause 
of polluting Hanuman, when all our lives my mother and I have 
longed to come on this pilgrimage to worship him ! ’ 

So, in the outer court did they leave their gifts, and in the 
outer court did the little widows sit in meditation, giving thanks 
for a pilgrimage accomplished, with never a resentful thought 
about their disappointment. 


We saw him—though from afar! 


Thus, then, pollution of the gods. Pollution of humans in 
their service of the gods may be by eating and drinking, for these 
acts are also ‘worship’ to an orthodox Hindu. The ‘bar of 
food and water’ is inflexible—so inflexible that not even the 
foot of the out-of-caste Indian or foreign meat-eater may be 
within the threshold of the room where the orthodox Hindu is 
eating or drinking. Most English women doctors are unaware 
of this rule, and tragedies have happened when a doctor has 
lingered beside her orthodox Hindu patient—say, while she 
drinks water after taking a pill. It is no doubt this social aspect 
of the problem, the rule against inter-dining, which has misled 
the casual observer into thinking that caste in India is a translation 
of the caste feeling as known to England. But never were any 
two conceptions sheltering under one ‘alphabet’ (as Mme. de 
Stael would say) more dissimilar. ‘I will buy with you, sell 
with you, talk with you, walk with you,’ says the caste man to 
the outcaste ; ‘ but I may not pray with you or eat with you, 
because my religion forbids.’ Yet he will serve him. Service is 
the privilege of the highest. And the traveller in India may 
at any railway station halt, throughout the country, hear the 
cry, ‘I am a Brahmin ; I water all castes.’ And they may see 
the Brahmin even washing the feet of the outcaste. Indeed, I 
have seen Brahmins wash the sores of lepers—and of outcaste 
lepers—at a social service centre in Calcutta. It is the 
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impoverished Brahm’n whom the well-to-do outcaste employs 
as his cook; nor is the Brahmin outcasted by such service, 
though if the Brahmin cook feeds on the premises the master 
dare not put his foot inside the kitchen—he would pollute it ! 
Among Brahmins themselves this matter of cooks can be very 
troublesome in practice. 

Brahmin sub-castes are unyielding in exclusiveness. An 
outstanding instance of this occurred during my official connexion 
with the court of wards in Orissa, His mother had consented 
to a Kashmiri Brahmin ward going to a public school for chiefs 
and princes, at which school—for that was her condition—he 
would be allowed his own cook and his own kitchen. But our 
plans were nearly wrecked, because no cook could be found of 
the appropriate caste. Finally the difficulty was overcome by 
the lad’s uncle consenting to go as his cook! Another illuminating 
fact is the way the Brahmin takes the reverence of the lower- 
caste man. Some years ago a certain Maharajah had an appoint- 
ment to see me on business at my office in the Secretariat in 
Calcutta. When he arrived I was giving instructions to my two 
Brahmin clerks. The Maharajah being announced, they left at 
once, but met him at the door. The Maharajah paused, and took 
the dust off their feet, before coming in to me. I saw this, but 
naturally made no comment at the time. Later in the day I 
said to my head clerk : 

‘Don’t you be getting swelled head now, Gyan Babu.’ 

‘Why, madam ?’ asked the clerk, who knew English very 
well. 

‘I saw the Maharajah salute your feet,’ said I. 

‘Oh! that,’ said Gyan Babu, ‘ that’s nothing to do with me. 
He saluted the Brahminhood in me, because he is of the Tebi 
caste. But he is a very good Maharajah ; and maybe he will be 
reborn a Brahmin, and I may be reborn a sweeper. His was only 
a ceremonial act. How could I take it to myself?’ 

The above summary of the implications of castehood must 
be modified in relation to South India. In South India, the 
stronghold of Hindu orthodoxy, the Brahmin has been exacting 
in ways unknown to other parts of India—maybe because the 
original Brahmins of South India, being stray foreigners living 
among powerful aboriginal Dravidians, were compelled to assert 
themselves for their protection. Whatever the reason, however, 
picturesque tales of ‘Brahmin roads’ off which the outcaste 
must skip and of ‘ pollution by shadow ’—the shadow of an 
outcaste falling not only on food and water (that is general and 
understandable) but upon the Brahmin himself or on his path— 
have a background of truth in Travancore, Mysore, and Cochin. 
But a personal investigation made this winter has disclosed the 
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fact that the custom, however active three generations ago, does 
not exist to-day. The ‘ Brahmin roads’ are there, but the out- 
caste—I have seen him—goes freely up and down. Neither the 
champions of Untouchability nor of Orthodoxy could direct me 
to a single place where I could see for myself this skipping out- 
caste. The nearest I got was in a very amusing story told me 
by a retired orthodox Hindu prime minister in Travancore : 

. ‘Yes, my father knew of such a case, and I can recall the tale 
of a friend. He was a Brahmin from North India who came 
south to visit a famous temple. He had bathed, and was on 
his way to the temple, when he heard behind him cries from 
someone who seemed to be pursuing him, though at a distance. 
He saw a south-country man gesticulating wildly as he continued 
to call. Being from the north, my friend could not understand 
one word he said; and he proceeded on his way, thinking the 
man was mad. Just outside the temple his pursuer caught 
up with him. A stander-by interpreted: ‘‘ He says he is a 
Pooleah, one who causes pollution, an untouchable. He begs 
you not to go into the temple ; he has been on the road behind 
you. You would pollute the god. He prays that you will go 
back, and bathe, and purify yourself before you worship !’’’ 

My interrogator from Malabar had made a study of the 
‘ off-the-road ’ question during his service as a Revenue officer 
(1914-1926) in that area. He had not himself found in practice 
the custom recorded by Abbé Dubois and other early travellers, 
and he said authoritatively that, as regards public roads, it did 
not now exist in any part of Malabar. If found anywhere, it 
might be in Palghat, among Brahmins who are, not Malayalam, 
but Tamil, and who represent the remnant of the original Aryan 
settlement in Dravidian country. His most graphic contribution 
to my inquiry, like that of the man in Travancore, was a surprise. 
One of his staff, not a tribal untouchable, had while on tour to 
take refuge in the huts of tribal untouchables. When the man 
left, the huts were burnt down by their owners. They had been 
polluted. The tribal untouchable respects his ‘ caste’ and his 
‘separateness.’ Similarly, the untouchable in Hyderabad State 
refuses to draw water from the same well as a sub-caste man. 
Nor will he take water from a pump on which a man of lower 
caste has laid a finger. ‘I am of the sweeper caste among 
outcastes,’ will say that individual proudly anywhere in India, 
refusing to eat or smoke with the Dom on the step below, and 
objecting to do the work—e.g., the removal of a dead animal— 
of that ‘caste.’ The lower the ‘caste,’ the stricter it is in 
enforcing rules—such as the rule about degradation to the caste 
of the lower-caste man, with whom cooked food, rice, or dal 
(pulse) has been eaten. Every caste, including the ‘ castes’ of 
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the outcaste, has its governing body or council and its code of 
prohibitions and excommunications. On caste questions its own 
caste is supreme. The most important questions referred to the 
council relate to marriage and breach of ceremonial laws. And 
a council meeting is conducted with due ritual, as I have seen 
when permitted to attend the caste council of a Marwari client. 
Sometimes the chairman is allowed certain privileges, such as 
the use of an umbrella, riding a horse, wearing a ring. The 
chairman of the Vellalams of Tinevelly is called ivankol, or 
‘please sit down,’ because he alone sits—the others stand—at 
council meetings. What is important to emphasise is the fact 
that the Brahmin is not the autocratic Hindu dictator that he is 
supposed to be by the ill-informed. Each caste rotates on its 
own axis, though any caste may elect to refer a difficulty to the 
Brahmins. 

This is perhaps the right moment for consideration of caste 
itself. The word caste is derived from the Portuguese casta, and 
is quoted as appearing for the first time in a despatch from Goa 
dated 1567. It was originally applied to the four economic 
divisions of the Aryans—the priests and learned men, the 
warriors, the agriculturists, the servers. All outside these were 
out-of-caste men—probably aborigines and Dravidians. That 
is the most generally accepted theory. And to this theory the 
anthropologists, sponsored by Risley, give their blessing. The 
test of caste (as opposed to untouchable), says Risley, is the nose— 
the long nose denoting the Aryan, the squat, broad-based nose 
the Dravidian or aborigine or, later, the Mongolian. And bone 
structure would certainly seem to be more reliable as a distinctive 
mark than the fugitive ‘sunburn’ test of other Western writers 
on the differences between high and low caste. In course of time, 
and under the influence of the priests, the four economic divisions 
crystallised into watertight and exclusive compartments carrying 
unalterable ‘ sanctions,’ which have a great deal to be said for 
them, not only in relation to trades guilds, but, as the orthodox 
Hindu claims, to purity and continuity of race. As the years 
passed they were bound, however, these divisions, to be encroached 
upon, as by inter-marriage between Aryan and Dravidian and 
other influences. The result was a multiplication of castes. So 
that in the census of 1901 (the last census which offers such 
statistics) we find record of 2378 tribes and castes. So very little 
can make a new caste—e.g., during famines men eat in relief 
kitchens, nor know with whom they eat. The caste councils 
have decided that a new low sub-caste is inaugurated of ‘ The 
Eaters in Relief Kitchens.’ But there are ways of rising in the 
scale, as well as of descending. Instances are known of sub- 
castes claiming a rise in status if they have followed the customs 
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of the higher castes in forbidding widow remarriage or adopting 
child marriage! As has been indicated, the gods of the outcaste 
were not originally the gods of the Aryan Hindus. Outcastes 
worshipped, and still worship, sticks and stones ; and when they 
adopt the names or forms of gods, or supposed gods, from other 
religions they worship all these alike with their peculiar blood 
ceremonies. Thus in the Poona area, Bombay Presidency, may 
be found a stone slab named ‘ Maria,’ worshipped with customary 
rites by the outcaste Mahars. And at Jujuri, on the South 
Maratta Railway, where the outcastes have adopted the caste 
god Khandoba, he is worshipped with blood in a temple far 
removed from the caste temple of his milk-feeding prototype. A 
similar tale is told of Dharma raj, in Bengal. The outcaste Doms 
adopted the legend of a Buddhist saint, featured him as a stone, 
and worshipped him with offerings of pigs and cocks. 

Socially and economically the untouchable has always suffered 
disabilities, as being at the bottom of the ladder and less well off 
thanthecasteman. But the British Government has deliberately 
set itself to remove that handicap. Queen Victoria initiated this 
policy with her Proclamation announcement of ‘ equal oppor- 
tunity.’ This the Government has faithfully maintained (cf. 
the Caste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850). All professions are 
equally open to the lowest and highest, of whatever race or 
religion ; and all facilities for equipment are equally so open— 
schools, colleges ; professional, educational, vocational, industrial 
training institutions. The economic or trades guild ‘ taboos’ of 
the ancient caste system are not enforced by the British—a man 
may elect to work as he pleases. Equally are public amenities 
open to all—roads, parks, public wells, libraries, hospitals, dis- 
pensaries, charitable institutions. Of late years special efforts 
have been made to remove untouchable disabilities. Programmes 
differ for different Provinces, but include the improvement of the 
economic position of these people by provision of land for house 
sites and cultivation,’ and by provision of wells and drinking- 
water facilities. Co-operation societies have been formed for 
their benefit ; schools have been multiplied with special induce- 
ment in the way of remission of fees and gifts of scholarships. 
Special departments, ministers, and advisory committees are 
appointed to see that the untouchable gets a fair share of employ- 
ment. And, indeed, untouchables may be found everywhere, 
accepted and respected even in the higher Civil Service. 

Politically, it is interesting to recall that our present Viceroy, 


2 During 1931, 22,770 acres of Government land were assigned to the untouch- 
ables in the Madras Presidency, free of cost, for provision of 1973 house sites, the 
total extent to date of Government land so assigned in the Presidency amounting 
to 342,611 acres. 
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Lord Willingdon, was the first Governor to nominate an untouch- 
able to the Legislature of a Province. They are now nominated 
to all Provincial Legislatures and admitted to representation 
at the Centre. By the Communal Award (1931) their political 
status in the new Constitution was emphatically recognised : it 
has since been enhanced in response to the proposals under the 
Poona Pact—so much so, indeed, that the Hindus of Bengal 
complain that outcastes have secured better representation than 
caste men themselves. Like treatment and facilities, and a like 
inclusion in local bodies, is demanded for them by the Government 
of self-governing India—.e., of municipalities, district boards, 
punchayets. The rest is in their own hands. And to the credit 
of the untouchable, it must be said that he has responded splen- 
didly to all that has been done for him, alike by the Government 
and by missionaries, social service organisations, and philanthropy. 

Now, but for party politics and the intriguing personality and 
bewildering tactics of Mr. Gandhi, this would be the end of my 
story. As a matter of fact, a whole important chapter remains 
to be written. Let us look back over our shoulders for a moment 
at the year 1931. It is autumn, and Mr. Gandhi sits at the 
Second Round Table Conference. We know what followed : 
His repudiation of his pet protégés, the untouchables, in their 
demand that they should stand on their own feet, and his insist- 
ence that they should take shelter in the fold of the Hindus, 
although his own case was that the Hindus oppressed them. 
How the Conference broke up with the Indian political parties at 
loggerheads, the Prime Minister soothing them with the tale of 
the national spider, and the promise of help if we could not find 
a united demand. Of the return of the delegates to India, the 
renewal of civil disobedience, and Mr. Gandhi once more in his 
refuge at Yerowda Gaol. Of the Communal Award and Gandhi’s 
‘epic’ fast-unto-death, called off by the Poona Pact—a pact 
since repudiated by all the parties thereto, except Mr. Gandhi. 
Then for a spell a respite, and steady progress in the building of 
the new Westminster at Delhi. But Gandhi the spoilt child was 
not happy. It was now winter, 1932. Here was he in his peace- 
ful prison retreat and out of all the fun! The Third Round Table 
Conference was about to meet, and soon self-government would 
be achieved, and not the self-government of his dreams. He went 
back to his early love, the Untouchable. It was iniquitous that 
human beings should besonamed. He would call them Harijans 
— The lives of God.’ He would fight for them. Iniquitous was 
it that they were excluded from caste Hindu temples! This 


2 Untouchables have never been excluded from the temples of the ‘ meat- 
feeding’ gods who accept blood sacrifices. To these they have always had 
access—e.g., the temples of Kali and Bhawani, wherever situated. 
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was the heart of the situation: The untouchable must have access 
to the most scrupulous vegetarian in the Hindu pantheon ! 

A disciple gave him his cue. In Cochin there is a sacred 
temple of the highest caste of orthodoxy, established, as are all 
caste Hindu temples, under an instrument of trust—the Temple 
of Guruvayur. Gandhi’s outcaste disciple announced his inten- 
tion of sitting at the door of the Guruvayur Temple and fasting 
to death until he was admitted. ‘I will fast with you,’ said 
Gandhi. As, similarly, he said ‘I will fast with you’ to a caste 
disciple, a civil disobedience prisoner in Ratnagiri Gaol, who 
demanded of the prison authorities the work of a scavenger in order 
that he might be outcasted. ‘And not only do I demand this 
for him,’ said Gandhi, ‘ but for all my caste disciples. You shall 
outcaste them all. Thus only shall the untouchable be truly 
served.’ It was the temple-entry issue which went to the 
country. The Guruvayur Temple authorities quoted Shastras, 
and refused to be moved by the threatened suicide either of 
Gandhi or of the outcaste sitter-at-the-gate. Other provocation 
had to be found. ‘ We will have a referendum,’ said Gandhi, 
‘ about Guruvayur, in order that not only Guruvayur but all caste 
temples might be open to the untouchable.’ It was then, Decem- 
ber 1932, that the orthodox Hindu priests rubbed the mist of 
meditation from their eyes and emerged from service of their 
gods to inquire about what was happening. 

‘ The British,’ said Gandhi’s party, ‘ are going to make a law 
that the untouchables shall desecrate your temples.’ ‘ We fear 
nothing,’ was the confident answer of orthodoxy ; ‘ have not the 
British always protected our religion?’ ‘Ah! but the present 
British are different. What about the Sarda Act and the Acts 
concerning Hindu inheritance?’ they replied, taunting. This 
did, indeed, put the priests on their inquiry ; so ignorant were 
they, so heedless of the passage of time, that they had not realised 
the creation of legislative assemblies in which Indians themselves 
had made the laws which troubled them. ‘ There was then a 
situation which might be beyond the control of the non-interfering 
British!’ The pundits went to Gandhi. ‘ What are you doing?’ 
said they, and they expounded to him the Scriptures. ‘ Maybe,’ 
was Gandhi’s answer, ‘ but I have another interpretation direct 
from God. God says the untouchables are to enter caste temples 
and to use caste wells.’ Said the priestly pundits, gentle still, 
* What do you want for these untouchables ? More temples, more 
wells of theirown? Tell us in what areas they lack these things. 
We will supply them.’ ‘No,’ said Gandhi, ‘God has spoken. 
They shall use caste temples and caste wells.’ ‘ Would God make 
special revelations to ‘you, you who have broken the law, or to us 
who keep it ?’’ said the pundits. And they went forth from his 
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presence roused to take action. One of these pundits told me the 
story himself, and explained to me the implications of Gandhi’s 
attack on orthodox Hinduism. ‘ It is not religious ; it is political. 
Many a caste shrine is unguarded, and often must an untouchable, 
moved by piety, have entered to worship in meditation. Who 
would stay him? But when Gandhi demands entry as of right, 
we are bound to protect our gods. Gandhi is strong ; his fol- 
lowers will overpower the lonely priest in many a caste temple. 
But when the temple is cleansed and the god reinstalled, the door 
of that temple, and of all temples in India, will be defended with 
our lives. There will be bloodshed such as even India has never 
known.’ 

It was from the Maharashtra pundits that I heard of the 
Congress raid on the Temple of Parvati, near Singhur, Sivaji’s old 
fortress, and of how the untouchables themselves now live in 
terror of the anger of the goddess at desecration of her ancient 
shrine. Every cow who sickens in its byre, every infant who 
dies, is supposed to be express evidence of Divine retaliation. 
‘Temple-entry is of no use to the masses of illiterate and super- 
stitious untouchables,’ said the pundits ; ‘they want food, and 
the means of keeping alive: they do not want to fight with us 
for the keys of heaven.’ And, indeed, this in effect is what has 
been said, not only at meetings of untouchables, but by their 
leader himself. 

So the orthodox went forward, arriving forthwith at self- 
determination. They formed a political party, getting adherents 
from all over India. Many of Gandhi’s supporters visited and 
joined the orthodox. Gandhi’s influence was on the wane. But 
his plans also went forward: women and boys rallied to him. 
His referendum was taken (a curious referendum); the votes 
against temple entry were refused! Only the ‘ayes’ were 
recorded. Moreover, votes were taken from. all nationals, 
irrespective of religion, and taken on a false issue. In some 
places the charming women volunteers who collected these said 
they were collecting votes on the question as to whether the 
voter wished Gandhi to live! The Zamorin of Calicut, the chief 
temple authority, was unmoved by the referendum. Guruvayur 
could not be desecrated. Gandhi had to look elsewhere for the 
buttressing of his campaign. Upon his advice two of his disciples 
proposed introducing private Bills in the Provincial Legislature 
of Madras, and one, Ranga Iyer, was to take the like course in 
the Assembly at Delhi. The Bills referred to temple-entry and 
the removal of the disabilities of the untouchables. These Bills 
could not be brought in without the permission of the Viceroy. 
On January 27 of this year the decision of the Governor-General 
in Council was announced. Sanction was given to the intro- 
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duction in the Assembly of Ranga Iyer’s Bill, but refused to 
the Provincial Bills, ‘ since these latter affected the religion and 
practices of the Hindu community generally, and could not 
properly be dealt with in a Provincial Legislature.’ Ranga Iyer 
promptly sponsored the Provincial Bills and decided to recast 
them for the Assembly. Ranga Iyer’s Temple-Entry Bill and 
his Abolition of Untouchability Bill were introduced together in 
the Assembly on March 24 last. Both Bills are expropriatory in 
character. 

It is hoped that enough has been said on the principles at 
stake to help an English public to understand for itself the 
enormity of the issue now before our country. Only one further 
word need be added in this connexion. 

It is important that English people should realise that this 
is not an issue between Great Britain and India, nor is it an issue 
in the genuine programme, brought so far on its way by the British 
Government, for the uplift of the untouchables. Whatever may 
be the sincerities which line the much-exploited heart of Mr. 
Gandhi, leader of the Congress, it is purely a political measure. 
And for orthodox Hindus it is important that it should be under- 
stood that the British Government has not broken faith, has not 
gone back on the Proclamation promise of protection for all 
religions, since ‘ sanction to introduce ’ a Bill need not of necessity 
imply support. The position of the Orthodox Hindu Party—and 
this party represents at least 148 of the 149 millions listed as 
Hindu—is this: ‘ Unless the government of the country is given 
over subject to the trust concerning religion, we are betrayed ; we 
can have nothing to do with Reforms, we are content with things 
as they are... .’ The view of the non-political rank and file 
interested only in religion may be expressed in the words of an 
orthodox Hindu purdahnashin: ‘What does this mean? Is 
the Government going to do away with caste ? [for that is the 
burden of the propaganda done by the Congress Party]. If so, 
what will become of us—of our marriage, our property, our death 
ceremonies? If caste goes, what is there to keep us good? What 
is there to control rebirth? ...’ Itisasif an Act of Parliament 
were to purport to nullify the Ten Commandments, with all the 
sanctions which have presented them as guides for conduct. 
I am glad to have this sweep of colour from her brush in my 
picture. I had missed it. One is apt to forget that to the simple 
and illiterate Hindu in India caste and its implications stand 
for ethics—for the entire tables of Moses, their only rule of 
conduct. 

For the rest, the subject cannot be abandoned without 
consideration of the proposed legislation from the angle of the law. 
All public Hindu temples are created by deeds of trust, which 
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specify the beneficiaries (worshippers) and direct that the trustees 
shall :— 

(1) Preserve the sanctity of the temple according to the 
Hindu religion, making due provision for the service of the 
Deity. 

(2) Administer the trust property—#.e., the temple itself — 
and the properties appurtenant thereto. 

Shortly put, Mr. Ranga Iyer’s Temple-Entry Bill empowers 
the trustees to widen the circle of beneficiaries so as to include 
persons not included as beneficiaries under the instrument of 
trust —namely, the untouchables—and to do this by a referendum 
of the voters on the electoral roll of a municipality or of local 
boards in the vicinity of the temple. A majority,vote is to decide 
such references irrespective of the relationship of the voters to 
the temple foundation and of the real beneficiaries who, in the 
case of well-known temples, come from all parts of India to 
worship (section 3 (1) ). The trustee may also act on his own 
initiative to admit ‘ an excluded caste,’ provided that no objection 
is lodged with him within a month of publication of his intention ; 
and he may do this ‘ notwithstanding any law, custom, or usage 
to the contrary ’ (section 4 (1) ). The Bill therefore deliberately 
provides for a breach of trust, and, relatively to the beneficiaries, 
for the waiving of a privilege, under a trust, by a majority vote, 
and that majority not of the beneficiaries! Mr. Ranga Iyer’s 
Abolition of Untouchability Bill provides: (1) that no penalty, 
disadvantage or disability shall be imposed upon, or any dis- 
crimination made or recognised against, an untouchable ; (2) that 
no court shall recognise any custom of untouchability or base its 
adjudication on such a custom. 

These provisions alone bristle with difficulties. There is no 
‘custom of Untouchability.’ Untouchability is based on birth 
and occupation, and is, as we have seen, an incident of the caste 
system upon which the entire Hindu structure is builded. If an 
untouchable is to be treated as a Hindu of one of the four castes, 
which caste is to be allotted to him? Is a court bound, for 
instance, to hold that he may contract a valid marriage with a 
Brahmin ? The orthodox ask for an answer to this question. 
The storm which these Bills have raised among the orthodox is a 
forecast of what may be expected if the Bills—a matter of voting— 
become Acts. They do not please the untouchables themselves, 
who either think that they do not go far enough or declare temple- 
entry useless when needs are solely economic. Moreover, mere 
levelling has its disadvantages for the backward child, who has 
got accustomed to special treatment, and is disinclined to take 
his chance in the open. Taking their chance on equal terms with 
caste men has indeed been proposed by an enlightened Ruler 
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of South India to the untouchables in his State. He was met 
with an indignant protest. ‘What! Are we to lose the special 
financial help given us, our free schools and free lands, and all our 
privileges? We want no equality with caste men. We are 
untouchables.’ 

Yet the Bills have their uses, and their introduction for 
discussion is a blessing in disguise. As embodying an attack 
on religion they are responsible for the materialisation of the 
Orthodox Hindu Party, and by themselves alone they prove two 
things far removed from the intention of the proposer : 

(r1) They prove the wisdom of the policy of non-inter- 
ference with religion inaugurated by Queen Victoria ; and 

(2) They prove the necessity and justification for the 
demand of the Orthodox Hindu Party, that that policy 
should be maintained and embodied in the new Constitution. 





CORNELIA SORABJI. 
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LAND RECLAMATION IN ITALY 


WHILE 1933 has been ushered in amidst international fears, 
jealousies, and recriminations, Italy has been busily engaged in 
acquiring new provinces within her own frontiers for her indus- 
trious, frugal, and prolific peasantry, and, in the midst of the 
gravest and most widespread crisis world agriculture has ever 
experienced, one European country has been making an agri- 
cultural revival the keystone of her national policies. At the 
beginning of the first Fascist decade Mussolini announced the 
intention of ruralising Italy ; the success of the wheat campaign 
and the rapid progress made in carrying out the programme of 
integral land reclamation are counted among the leading achieve- 
ments of the régime, and the tenth anniversary of the march on 
Rome was celebrated by an exhibition showing, with the help of 
diagrams, photographs, and plastic reliefs, the extent to which the 
physical aspect and the economic and hygienic conditions of the 
country are being modified. 

Few who visit Italy realise what a large part man has played 
in creating the very soil of the peninsula, nor the great antiquity 
of land reclamation works in this mountainous land, heaved up by 
volcanic convulsions, and unprovided by Nature with the broad 
acres required for the sustenance of a teeming population. The 
rich valley of the Po is the work of its earliest inhabitants, who, by 
digging a bed for the waters running down from the Alpine 
glaciers, reclaimed a prehistoric gulf. The mysterious Etruscans 
who colonised so large a section of the peninsula were responsible 
for draining Central Italy. The Volscii, before their defeat by 
the Romans, had reclaimed the lands which afterwards reverted 
to swamps known as the Pontine Marshes, but which, in their 
day, provided food for the inhabitants of seven populous towns. 
In Magna Grecia, Hellenic settlers reclaimed and brought under 
cultivation the swamps of the Ionian coast. The Romans con- 
tinued the work of the peoples who had preceded them, draining 
and reclaiming among others the Val di Chiana in Tuscany, Lake 
Fucino and the surrounding territory in the Abruzzi, the valley 
ofthe Dianoin Campania. The power of Rome was thus gradually 
built by the hydraulic engineer, for the Italian peoples unified 
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under her rule had to build up the land on which they dwelt by 
draining marshes, embanking torrents, terracing and consolidating 
steep and rocky mountain sides, before they were ready for 
foreign expansion. 

After the destructive interval of the barbarian invasions, when 
much of the land reverted to swamps, Venice was the first to 
resume the never-ending task, and not only built on piles the 
lovely City of Lagoons, but organised the reclamation and con- 
servation of the surrounding territory by setting up the Offciales 
super Canales, the Officiales Paludium, and the Provveditorati sopra 
t luoght incolti. All through the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
the work continued. Leonardo da Vinci devoted much of his 
time to planning the irrigation and drainage system which has 
made the farm lands round Milan some of the richest in Europe. 
In 1564 Alfonso d’Este undertook the reclamation of the delta 
of the Po; the work he began was continued by Pope Clement 
VII., when the Duchy of Ferrara was transferred to the Holy See, 
and it was completed in the nineteenth century by the Consorzio 
Bonifiche Ferrarese. In 1496 the first artificial lake for flood 
control was built in the upper valley of the Bruna in Tuscany, and 
the work of reclaiming and improving the land in that region was 
continued by the Dukes of Lorraine. Nor were the Popes behind- 
hand in pursuing the great task: Pius IV., Sixtus V., Gregory 
VIII. in the northern section of the States of the Church, Leo X., 
Sixtus V. again, Innocent XI., and more especially Pius VI. in 
the Pontine Marshes, all engaged in extensive schemes for land 
reclamation. In the kingdom of the Two Sicilies the Bourbon 
kings enacted much legislation for this purpose, but feudal 
systems of land tenure, responsible for the prevalent latifundia, 
largely thwarted their endeavours. 

When in 1870 the Italian States were at last united under 
Victor Emmanuel II., with Rome as the capital of the new 
kingdom, the task was resumed. In 1882 the Baccarini Act 
placed land drainage in malarial districts and large-scale land 
improvements of national importance under State control, 
dividing the cost between the Treasury, the provinces, and the 
communes. Land reclamation works that did not come under 
this heading were left to the private initiative of the owners, who 
in North Italy, more especially in Lombardy, parts of Venetia, 
and Emilia, where capital and enterprise were not lacking, formed 
associations for the execution of important programmes, following 
up hydraulic works by land improvement and agricultural 
settlement. Experience, indeed, has shown that, when this is not 
done, costly drainage carried out at Government expense proves 
of little benefit. This accounts for the fact that until quite 
recently malaria continued to devitalise the scanty population 
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and impoverish the economic life of the Roman Campagna and the 
Tuscan Maremma, and that, in spite of large sums spent over a 
series of years on attempts at reclaiming areas in Calabria, 
Lucania, Sardinia, and Sicily, they continued to be national 
liabilities rather than assets. 

Instructed by the experience of the past, the Fascist régime, 
taking up in its turn the age-long task, has adopted the policy 
known as Integral Land Reclamation—integral, inasmuch as the 
State which has always contributed largely to the cost of hydraulic 
reclamation now completes this work by financial assistance to 
ensure the execution of all the other works needed to allow of 
agricultural settlement on the reclaimed land. The first step in 
this direction was taken in 1923, when the Fascist Government 
introduced legislation bringing another 5,000,000 acres under the 
provisions of the existing Land Reclamation Acts, provisions 
extended to a further 3,000,000 acres in 1925. But the decision 
to reclaim and improve all waste lands which can profitably 
enlarge the productive area of the country was only taken when 
the Integral Land Reclamation Act (known as the Mussolini 
Act) of December 24, 1928, was approved by both Houses of 
Parliament. It is no exaggeration to describe that Act as a 
landmark in Mediterranean history, for its effect will be to free the 
peninsula of the age-long curse of malaria. Mussolini has stated 
the programme in a nutshell: ‘ Reclaim the land, and with the 
land the men, and with the men the race.’ 

The Act provides for land drainage, irrigation, land improve- 
ments, agricultural improvements, the conservation of mountain 
basin areas inclusive of works to prevent soil erosion and denuda- 
tion, internal land settlement, the erection of villages and farm 
buildings in the south and islands, the building of aqueducts and 
provision of water supplies, the building of a road system (includ- 
ing farm roads) in the reclaimed areas, the improvement of 
mountain and other grass lands, the breaking up of new fallow 
lands with tractors and, when necessary, with explosives. More- 
over, it is recognised that the suppression of malaria calls for a 
whole series of measures for the destruction of mosquitoes and the 
prevention of stagnant waters, now provided for by a special 
section of the Act. 

The general principles of the Act may be summarised as 
follows : 

(1) The Government, acting through the Under-Secretariate 
for Land Reclamation, fixes the boundaries of the areas in which it 
is desirable, in the public interest, to change the existing methods 
of utilising the land, and the areas on which work carried out jointly 
by the Government and by the owners requires to be co-ordinated 
with other similar undertakings under a general plan of action. 

Vor. CXIII—No. 676 AA 
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(2) The areas thus determined are described as ‘ First category 
land reclamation areas,’ and all work other than that required 
in the exclusive interests of the owners must conform to a general 
plan approved by the Under-Secretariate and carried out with the 
assistance of the State. Supplementary works are carried out by 
the owners with the help of special credit facilities. 

(3) The Treasury contributes in fixed ratios towards the cost of 
all phases of integral land reclamation by the payment of annuities 
extending over a period of thirty years. 

The execution of the plans is entrusted to some small extent to 
the Ministry of Public Works, so as to enable it to exercise more 
effective control over the cost of execution of the bulk of the work 
which is contracted out. Asarule, first category land reclamation 
works are undertaken by the landowners themselves, organised 
into ‘ consortia,’ membership of which is compulsory for all the 
landowners of the district in which they are formed. There is 
nothing new in this ; indeed, such organisations have existed for 
several centuries. In their present form they are registered 
public utility corporations empowered to levy on all the land- 
owners of the district for which they are formed dues representing 
their contribution towards the cost of reclamation work as 
required by law. The Government annuities are payable to the 
consortia, and the National Association of Land Reclamation 
Consortia, established in 1929, arranges to have them discounted. 
The two main financing bodies are the National Life Insurance 
Institute and the National Institute of Social Insurances, which 
latter receives the payments required by law of the Government, 
employers, and employed for the old age, unemployment, 
maternity, accident, and other social insurances. 

The discounting of the annuities is an absolutely safe transac- 
tion for the institutes mentioned, as they become the recipients 
of the Treasury annuities inscribed in the budget, while, on their 
side, they dispose of the necessary funds supplied by their normal 
receipts, which also represent legal obligations. This enables them 
to hold the bonds delivered to them by the consortia, thus avoiding 
the danger of hidden currency inflation which would be the result 
of discounting on the open market such vast sums of money. Other 
financing bodies are two Venetian banks, the Federale Veneto and 
the Istituto Fondiario delle Venezie, which assist land reclamation 
works in the Venetian provinces by the issue of land bonds ; the 
savings banks of Milan and Florence, which discount annually 
some 50,000,000 lire worth of annuities for the Under-Secretariate 
for Land Reclamation with which it assists the several landowners’ 
associations by undertaking preliminary studies of proposed plans 
and affording other technical help; the Banco di Napoli, the 
Cassa Depositi ¢ Prestiti, which administers the Post Office 
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Savings Bank’s deposits, Government pension funds, etc.; and 
the Consorzio Nazionale di Credito per le Opere Pubbliche, a semi- 
official body established in 1926 for financing public utilities by 
issuing debentures on the home and foreign markets. The 
annuities payable by the landowners themselves are discounted 
by the Land Credit Banks and are financed by the issue of land 
bonds. 

In appraising the merits of this system a special aspect of the 
situation deserves consideration. At the present time, and pretty 
nearly everywhere, the alternative seems to lie between the sterile 
hoarding of savings or their mobilisation through the issue of 
Government or Government-guaranteed securities. How high 
Government credit stands in Italy is shown by the public response 
to recent issues, including the latest, the 1,000,000,000-lire bond 
issue made by the Industrial Reconstruction Institute, all largely 
over-subscribed, in striking contrast to the indifferent recep- 
tion of industrial securities. In the circumstances, the wise 
thing is to recognise this fact and so use it as to promote economic 
recovery, and this is what the Fascist Government is doing. The 
savings of the people, flowing through the Post Office savings 
banks into the coffers of the Cassa Depositi e Prestiti, or invested 
in the policies of the National Life Insurance Institute, the sums 
held by the Social Insurance Fund, and the amounts earmarked 
for pensions and other Government annuities, are thus mobilised 
to develop the latent wealth-producing assets of the nation. 
Thanks to this policy, when at long last these critical transition 
years come to an end, as come they must, Italy, with no oppressive 
external commitments, will find herself adequately equipped for 
economic activity, and the due preponderance of private over 
State-controlled enterprise will then be able to reassert itself. 

The cost to the Government of integral land reclamation, 
to be carried out in fourteen years, beginning with the financial 
year 1931, has been estimated at 7,000,000,000 lire, payable over 
a period of thirty years. The cost of the several works contem- 
plated is met as follows : 

(1) The Treasury meets in full the cost of regulating mountain 
watersheds, entailing consolidation against landslips, reafforesta- 
tion, the regulation of watercourses, the deepening of river beds, 
and embankment works in Julian Venetia, the Tuscan Maremma, 
Latium, South Italy, and the islands. 

(2) Its contribution to other hydraulic reclamation works 
ranges from 75 per cent. of the cost in North Italy to 92 per cent. 
in Central and South Italy and the islands. 

(3) The Treasury contribution to farm drainage and irriga- 
tion, the provision of water supplies to the farms, the building 
and improvement of farm roads, the erection of hamlets and farm 
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buildings, varies from 33 to 38 per cent. of the cost. A like con- 
tribution is made to the cost of breaking up new lands by 
machinery or with the help of explosives, the replacement of 
thermal by electric power in pumping stations, the improvement 
of mountain grasslands, the restocking of vineyards, and other 
similar works of recognised general utility. 
(4) It meets 75 per cent. of the cost of building rural aque- 
ducts ; and 
(5) 45 per cent. of the cost of installing rural electric power 
stations. 
Plans now in course of execution provide for irrigation works 
‘in the south and islands at a total cost of 4,800,000,000 lire, to be 
started within the five-year period July 1, 1929-June 30, 1934, 
and completed within the fourteen years terminating on July 1, 
1944. The rural aqueducts planned, many of which have already 
been built, will all be finished within the seven-year period 
July 1, 1930—June 30, 1937, at a total cost of 200,000,000 lire. 
Rural hamlets, consisting of groups of from five to fifty houses, 
are to be built in the eight-year period July 1, 1930—June 30, 
1938, at a total cost of 500,000,000 lire. Irrigation works in 
North and Central Italy are to be carried out in the seven-year 
period July 1, 1931-June 30, 1938, at a total cost of 500,000,000 
lire. The farm roads and water supply works are to be com- 
pleted within the fourteen-year period July 1, 1930-June 30, 
1944, at a total cost of 1,000,000,000 lire. The above expendi- 
tures are all additional to those already authorised for land 
reclamation works undertaken prior to 1928. The total outlay 
contemplated thus stands at 7,000,000,000 lire, of which the 
Treasury contributes 3,200,000,000, payable in thirty annuities. 
Inclusive of interest allowed on deferred payments, the total cost 
to the State will amount to 9,500,000,000 lire, spread over a 
period of forty-four years 
The work is being pushed rapidly ahead. By June 1931 some 
7,600,000 acres, coming within the purview of the Mussolini Act, 
had already been classified and surveyed by the Under-Secre- 
tariate for Land Reclamation, and a further 1,300,000 acres had 
been classified, but not yet surveyed ; 215 land drainage associa- 
tions are now engaged on reclaiming 6,665,000 acres, 88 associa- 
tions of landowners are improving 585,000 acres, 74 associations 
are putting 3,500,000 acres of farm land to more profitable forms 
of cultivation, 550 irrigation associations are at work bringing 
water to the land, nine others are engaged in the regulation of 
mountain streams and torrents, reafforestation, and soil consolida- 
tion works. From the Upper Adige to Sicily, from the valley of 
the Po to Sardinia, from the Tuscan Maremma to the Pontine 
Marshes and the fever-stricken lands of the plain of Salerno and 
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districts of the far south, a whole army of men are uninterruptedly 
engaged in these works. Districts which for centuries have been 
desolate and uninhabited are now dotted with dwellings for the 
farming population coming in from the congested districts of 
Venetia, Romagna, and Emilia to settle on the newly reclaimed 
fields. 

For the ultimate purpose of the whole plan is not only hygienic, 
the control of malaria, and economic, the productive use of waste 
lands, but also social—the provision of land for enlarging the 
class of small freehold farmers. With this end in view, land 
reclamation goes hand in hand with internal migration, for 
Fascism intends to deproletarise the agricultural labourer by 
enabling him to leave congested areas to settle on land of which 
he will either become in time the owner or at least enjoy security 
of tenure. Sardinia affords a notable example of this phase of 
the work. The average density of population in that island is 
only 39°7 per square kilometre, against an average of 132°7 for 
the whole kingdom, rising to 226°8 in Lombardy, 266°6 in Cam- 
pania, and similar ratios for other thickly populated regions. 
Therefore, when hygienically and agriculturally reclaimed, Sar- 
dinia will afford considerable opportunity for internal migra- 
tion. 

Some photographs exhibited at the LandReclamation Exhibi- 
tion gave a striking idea of what has already been achieved. One 
of the photographs showed a desolate landscape, the fever- 
stricken lands of Terralba, overgrown with underwood and 
briars, with no sign of life except for a passing shepherd, coming 
down with his flocks from the mountains for the winter season. 
A pendant photograph shows the same locality as now trans- 
formed, wheatfields stretching in all directions, and, in the centre 
of the scene, the houses of Mussolinia, built round a piazza where 
stands a helmeted policeman directing the traffic. No less than 
45,000 acres have already been thus transformed by the joint- 
stock company Bonifiche Sarde, and in 1932 Mussolinia had a 
fixed population of over 3000. The death rate for the first year 
was I°I7 per cent.; in the fifth year it had been reduced to 0°33 
per cent., while the cases of malaria, which in 1929 stood at the 
high figure of 7°40 per cent., fell in 1931 to 0°74 per cent., and in 
1932 almost to zero. The desert has been made to blossom: vine- 
yards, orchards, irrigated crops, grasslands, and, on the outer 
circle of the estates, a wooded belt (which serves as a wind-screen 
while providing fuel and timber for the requirements of the 
settlement), 2300 head of cattle, a big winery, a modern dairy 
plant, and up-to-date poultry farms are some of the features of 
this prosperous modern agricultural community. 

Other areas of new civilisation are arising in the Roman 
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Campagna and the Pontine Marshes. So much has been written 
about the spectacular results obtained in these districts that it 
will suffice here to make a passing mention of the new agricultural 
centre of Littoria (the first of three planned), with its schools, 
cinema, dopo-lavoro, and fine church dedicated to St. Mark in 
honour of the Venetian settlers coming down from the congested 
areas to settle in the convenient modern farmhouses built for 
them. They will cultivate these wide tracts of practically virgin 
soil which lie within thirty miles of the capital, and in thirty-five 
years will become the freehold owners of their farms. 

As an instance of the way in which wealth is being actually 
created, the achievement by which 220,000 acres in the provinces 
of Reggio Emilia and Modena have been reclaimed deserves 
mention. Ten years ago these lands, lying between the two 
tributaries of the Po (the Crostolo and the Secchia), were rendered 
valueless by stagnant waters left behind by the frequent floods of 
the two torrents. The landowners formed an association, and at 
a cost of 240,000,000 lire the enormous task of reclaiming the 
whole area has been carried out. Two huge pumping stations of 
10,000 horse-power each suck up, at the rate of 100 cubic metres 
per second, the waste waters, which are discharged into a system 
of canals, whose total length exceeds 1200 kilometres, intersecting 
and irrigating the vast area in all directions. It was on Octo- 
ber 29, 1926, that Mussolini opened the pumping station of San 
Siro which inaugurated these drainage works. Since then over 
rooo farms have been built on the fertile fields thus reclaimed, 
some 120 kilometres of road have been built, and a great hydro- 
electric station erected to provide power for the farms. The 
wide plain which ten years ago, seen from the heights of the 
Parmigiano-Moglia embankment, displayed a swampy expanse 
overgrown with reeds and rushes, has been transformed into 
farms, held by some 12,000 owners, on which the casual labourer 
of the past now finds permanent occupation. When the potential 
yield of the main irrigation canal is fully utilised the economic 
returns obtained from the land will increase by 100,000,000 lire 
per annum. But the greatest benefit of all will be the social 
transformation made possible by this creation of wealth, which is 
fixing a larger population on the land and progressively trans- 
forming the agricultural labourer first into a permanent farm 
worker, then into a renter, with freehold ownership as the final 
aim in view. 

A list of all the works carried out in the peninsula in the last 
three years would be a long one. It would include the completion 
of hydraulic works, entailing the erection of powerful pumping 
plants in lands lying east and west of the delta of the Po, rapidly 
followed up by land and agricultural improvement ; agricultural 
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reclamation in the provinces of Rovigo, Ferrara, Bologna, and 
Ravenna, more especially with a view to settling on the land the 
mass of casual labour which for generations has been the great 
social problem of the Romagna ; soil consolidation and reafforesta- 
tion in the Apennines (in 1932 the Forestry Militia rewooded 
23,000 acres, planting some 50,000,000 saplings, and sowing 
270,000 kilogrammes of tree seed); the provision of water in 
Istria, to supply which a great aqueduct is under construction 
and will be partially completed by the end of 1933; the works at 
Coltano, near Pisa, and those at Alberese, by which the malarious 
Tuscan Maremma is being reclaimed and Grosseto transformed 
from a semi-deserted town, rising in a fever-stricken area with a 
population of under 50 per square kilometre, into a rising centre 
of what is becoming a rich farming district ; the reclamation and 
settlement of 50,000 acres lying between Ostia, the Isola Sacra, 
Porto, and Maccarese, at the very gates of Rome, where six years 
ago herds of buffalo wallowed in the swamps, now under wheat 
and vines, while herds of cattle raised on the farms supply the 
capital with milk ; the astonishingly rapid reclamation and settle- 
ment of the Pontine Marshes; the drainage of the desolate plain 
of Salerno, amidst which rise the majestic ruins of the Greek 
temples of Pestum, by the construction of the great Dyke of 
Persano, 156 metres long, barring the river Sele, whose waters 
are carried off through an underground tunnel to irrigate the 
low-lying lands they used to flood, which will soon be providing 
farms for an industrious peasantry; the great works begun in 
Calabria over large areas at Sant’ Eufemia, near the site of Sibari 
of classic fame, where a few years ago the death rate from malaria 
was appallingly high, and a whole series of similar important 
works in Apulia, Sardinia, and Sicily. 

But lists are tedious reading, and it will be more to the point 
to close this brief account of a colossal work by a glance at the 
way in which Italy avails herself of her ex-service men in carrying 
it out. The Opera Nazionale Combattenti, which organises and 
represents this large body of men, the great majority of whom 
belong to the peasantry, was incorporated in 1917 as a foundation 
whose prime purpose was to liquidate the insurance premiums 
issued to Italian soldiers in the last year of the Great War. In 
191g the foundation received a first endowment of 300,000,000 
lire, being the profits accruing to the Government from its war- 
time monopoly of marine war-risk insurance. Subsequently, 
by the generosity of the King and through other donations and 
legacies, the Opera has received large estates in Tuscany, Cam- 
pania, and other parts of Italy, while the Government assigned 
it the ex-enemy properties confiscated in the Trentino. The 
charter defines the purposes of the Opera : ‘ To promote economic 
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development and raise social conditions by carrying out land 
improvement with a view to increasing the number of small and 
medium size farm holdings, stimulating production, and favour- 
ing the permanent settlement of a denser population on the land, 
thus improving the economic and social status of the officers and 
men who fought in defence of their country.’ In pursuing these 
purposes the Opera is authorised to found agricultural settlements 
and erect new rural centres, to encourage farm and fishing 
industries, and the formation of associations and institutes for 
co-operative buying, selling, insurance, and the industrial uses of 
agricultural products. 

The Opera has proved a most active and efficient organisation, 
and at the end of 1932 it was carrying out sixteen great reclama- 
tion programmes in different parts of the country, including 
that of the Pontine Marshes, and is managing twenty-five large 
farming estates on reclaimed lands. In year 9 of the Fascist régime 
(October 28, 1930-October 27, 1931) the Opera spent on these 
works 33,000,000 lire and gave 1,144,463 days’ work to ex-service 
men. In October 1932, the latest date for which data are available, 
it had 8334 such men in its employ, apart from the other thousands 
permanently settled on the farms it has created. The need for 
absorbing the industrial unemployed caused by the economic 
crisis has accelerated the tempo at which the work is being carried 
out. Its value in coping with this grave problem is great, for 
behind every man wielding spade, or pickaxe, or hoe, stand 
others in the steel mills, the engineering shops, the chemical 
factories, the cement works, the quarries, the mines, etc., pre- 
paring the raw materials and making the machinery, the flues, 
the pipes, the bricks, the tiles, the farm machines and implements, 
the hundred and one things all this work demands, and the wages 
paid to this mass of men help in their turn to keep the wheels of 
industry and trade revolving. 

The programme adopted for year 11 (October 28, 1932- 
October 27, 1933) provides work the cost of which is estimated at 
680,000,000 lire, calculated to give daily occupation to 50,000 
men, while other millions of money and thousands of men will be 
required for carrying out the farm and crop improvement plan. 
The result of all this activity is that unemployment in industry, 
commerce, and agriculture has been kept down in these days of 
deep depression to the 1,000,000 limit in the worst winter months, 
and this in a country of 42,000,000 inhabitants, for whom the 
outlet of emigration has been closed (in 1913 over 700,000 emi- 
grated from Italy), while Italian workers have been returning by 
hundreds from France and other foreign countries, driven out by 
lack of work and the measures taken to exclude foreign wage- 
earners from employment. 
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Can a poor country like Italy afford the heavy outlays entailed 
by such a vast undertaking ? This is the question one often hears 
discussed in Italy by economists and financial experts. I will 
leave the answer to Professor Serpieri, the expert agronomist, the 
long-sighted rural sociologist, the man of vision and faith who, 
as Under-Secretary of State for Land Reclamation, presides over 
the work. Writing in the Nuova Antologia a year ago he said : 


Many now say that the mass of work contemplated exceeds the 
country’s financial possibilities. Yet most of the funds appropriated 
under the Mussolini Act only serve to give a vigorous impetus to the 
completion of schemes already in hand for years, sometimes for decades 
past, while many, many other lands still wait their turn. Those who live 
the daily life of the land reclaimer and realise the almost limitless needs 
must often exclaim that the work in hand is all too little. 

The fact is that in many parts of Italy, more especially in the south and 
islands, we have received the heavy legacy of past centuries, during which, 
while much was often said, little was done to retrieve whole regions from a 
primitive land system quite incapable of supporting vigorous and civilised 
standards of rural life. 

Integral land reclamation is a problem of civilisation rather than of 
economics. If any doubt this, they need only acquaint themselves 
personally with the life led on vast areas yet unreclaimed, and compare it 
with that of the population living on the fertile lands already reclaimed in 
Emilia or Venetia, or on the smiling slopes of the Apennines planted with 
vineyards, or on the southern lands rendered so rich by irrigation and tree 
crops. 

The prevailing hedonism of capitalistic societies only sees in integral 
land reclamation a problem of the ratio of costs to profits. Fascist society 
recognises the importance of such considerations in graduating the choice 
and determining the speed to be observed in the execution of the work ; 
above all, it recognises the need of energetic reaction against the frequent 
tendency to limit work to that paid almost entirely by the Treasury, while 
failing to carry out those agricultural changes without which such expen- 
diture is largely sterile. 

But Fascist society, viewing the life of the nation as a whole, refuses to 
detach the moral and political aspects of the question from the economic, 
and definitely declines to view integral land reclamation, which goes to the 
very roots of the vitality and power of the race, as a mere question of debits 
and credits on a balance-sheet. Had past generations confined themselves 
to carrying out those works which seemed likely to close their accounts 
with a profit in the capitalistic sense of the word, whole sections of Italy 
now thickly populated and enjoying a vigorous rural life would be squalid, 
uninhabited, malarious lowlands or denuded mountain slopes. 

We, in our turn, are working for our children and our grandchildren, 
consolidating and extending the territorial base on which the nation stands, 
insuring new centres of life, physically and morally sound because they are 
rural, for a more populous and more powerful Italy. 


The vigorous sap of life is rising in the Italian people, now 
biologically rejuvenated by the intermingling of the several 
Vor. CXIII—N 0. 676 A a* 
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racial strains which for long centuries had dwelt apart on the 
territory of the peninsula, politically divided, and geographically 
separated by high mountain chains and intervening stretches of 
malarial swamps which, in the absence of modern means of 
transport, well-nigh precluded travel. The generous urge of 
youth pulsating in the veins of the people makes no task seem 
too difficult, no sacrifice too heavy. Sensitive to the point of 
touchiness, the present generation of Italians is determined to 
make up for lost time. The curse of malaria, the shame of 
devitalised fever-stricken populations scarred with the stigmata 
of ancestral poverty, are to be wiped out ; to the pained timidity 
of an ageing world, which seeks the solution of its difficulties in 
race suicide while trying, with the lechery of age, to couple 
sterility with sexual pleasure, Fascist Italy proclaims that the 
earth is to the young and the prolific. Fewer graves and more 
cradles, more acres for fertile fields, more wheat and more bread 
and more mouths to eat it. And thus the sandy wastes of Lybia 
are gradually being watered and consolidated and fertilised ; 
the low-lying swamps of the adored motherland are drained ; 
the nakedness of the denuded mountain slopes is being clothed 
once more with verdure; new provinces are won within the 
national frontiers; and wher. inaugurating the newly built 
Littoria in the heart of the former abomination of desolation, 
Mussolini was able te exciaim: ‘ These are the battles Fascist 


Italy prefers to fight: this is the way in which she desires to 
conquer new provinces for her people.’ 
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PHYSICS AND DETERMINISM 


A REPLY 


In the April number of The Nineteenth Century Sir Herbert 
Samuel has arrested me for trying to rob the public of their most 
valuable beliefs, and he has placed in the witness-box three of the 
most eminent physicists now living to give evidence for the 
prosecution. I suspect that he counts more on the impression 
that will be produced by this array of authority than on the actual 
content of their evidence ; for there is more protestation than 
argument in what they have to say. So far as authority is con- 
cerned, it would scarcely be possible to name a more formidable 
trio than Planck, Einstein, Rutherford; nevertheless, I trust 
that the jury before reaching their verdict will hear patiently 
what I shall say in my defence. 

The occasion of the trial is that I (in common with many other 
modern physicists) have disseminated unbelief in the ‘ Principle 
of Causality,’ better known to the public as the doctrine of 
Determinism. The first designation is generally used by Sir 
Herbert 2 and his witnesses, but I am not sure that it will be 
understood by the general reader. I hope the language of the 
indictment will not lead anyone to suppose that I deny that 
effects may proceed from causes. The assembly of spectators at 
an international football match is undoubtedly a cause of the 
congestion in the streets of Twickenham an hour or so later. 
But what the principle of causality asserts is that observed causa- 
tion of this kind is analysable indefinitely, so that each minute 
movement in the crowd was likewise determined in advance by 
causes existing hours (or centuries) before. It is this exact and 
universal causality or predetermination that I challenge. 

Of the three witnesses Professor Max Planck is the one on 
whom my accuser chiefly relies, and he is the only one whose 
evidence is in a form which admits of detailed examination. 

1 ‘ Cause, Effect, and Professor Eddington,’ p. 469. 

2 The definition of this principle given by Sir Herbert Samuel (p. 471) seems 
to contain an inversion. It states (in more precise language) that different sets 


of causes cannot produce the same effect. Surely he meant to state that the 
same set of causes cannot produce different effects. 
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Rutherford, indeed, is too wary to enter into a discussion which 
might savour of philosophy and takes refuge in a platitude 
which, though presumably meant for a condemnation of indeter- 
minists, can equally be read as a condemnation of determinists, 
Planck’s views are of special interest because he is the founder of 
the physical theory which has led to the present crisis ; and his 
arguments are contained in a carefully written book. 

In the controversy Determinism versus Indeterminism it is 
essential to have a clear understanding on which side the onus of 
proof lies—which side is putting forward a positive doctrine 
which it wishes the other side to embrace ? Sir Herbert quotes a 
letter from Lord Rutherford which says *: 

It seems to me unscientific and also dangerous to draw far-flung 

deductions from a theoretical conception which is incapable of experi- 
mental verification, either directly or indirectly. 
To which side does this apply? My case against Sir Herbert 
Samuel and his fellow-determinists has been that they develop a 
far-reaching philosophical outlook based on the principle of 
causality—a principle which has not been experimentally verified. 
Here is Einstein’s testimony ¢ : 

Hitherto people have looked upon the Principle of Causality as a 
proposition which would in the course of years admit of experimental 
proof with an ever-increasing exactitude. Positively defined as a limiting 
proposition, the principle runs as follows. .. . 

Now Heisenberg has discovered a flaw in the proposition. . . . The 
principle of causality loses its significance as an empirical proposition. 

Causality is thus only conceivable as a Form of the theoretical system. 
Now modern physicists are mainly of the opinion that it is inadmissible to 
build up any sort of theory on what cannot, in principle, be tested. 


Einstein, it will be seen, admits that the principle of causality 
is a positive proposition. He makes no pretence that it has been 
experimentally verified. Having lost its empirical significance, it 
is out of range of experimental test and is indeed only conceivable 
as a form of theoretical system. The words of Lord Rutherford 
recoil on the prosecution like a boomerang. Out of the mouth of 
their own witness the principle of causality—the valuable belief 
of which I am accused of robbing the public—is shown to be ‘a 
theoretical conception which is incapable of experimental verifica- 
tion.’ 

Further, compare Planck’s testimony § : 

Is it perfectly certain and necessary for human thought that for every 
event in every instance there must be a corresponding cause? ... Of 
course the answer is in the negative... . 

® The Nineteenth Century, p. 475. 

« From a letter to Sir Herbert Samuel, published in Sir Herbert’s Presidential 


Address: Philosophy and the Ordinary Man, p. 15. 
5 Where is Science Going ?, pp. 112, 113. 
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Thus from the outset we can be quite clear about one very important 
fact, namely, that the validity of the law of causation for the world of 
reality is a question that cannot be decided on grounds of abstract 
reasoning. 
with Einstein’s testimony °: 

Look here. Indeterminism is quite an illogical concept. . . . If I say 


that the average life-span of such an atom is indetermined in the sense of 
not being caused, then I am talking nonsense. 


Gentlemen of the jury, you have been assured by Planck that 
it is not a logical necessity of human thought that every event 
should have a corresponding cause, but nevertheless ‘ physical 
science, together with astronomy and chemistry and mineralogy, 
are all based on the strict and universal validity of the principle 
of causality.’ ’ Einstein tells you that denial of the principle is 
illogical, and that it is nonsense to speak of an event as not having 
a cause ; but the principle of causality is a theoretical proposition 
which, by its very nature, is incapable of experimental test. 
Rutherford warns you that it is unscientific to base your conclu- 
sions on a theoretical conception which is incapable of experi- 
mental verification. So now you know just what you are to think 
of the principle of causality, according to the voice of authority ! 

Since Planck’s discussion is the most extensive, I will treat 
him as the main witness. I think it is significant of his attitude 
that he devotes a whole chapter of his book to a survey of the 
views of different schools of philosophers, whereas the results of 
physics are accorded less than five pages.* These claim to give the 
‘ answer of physics.’ The crucial paragraph is one already quoted 
by Sir Herbert Samuel : 


In point of fact, statistical laws are dependent on the assumption of the 
strict law of causality functioning in each particular case. And the non- 
fulfilment of the statistical rule in particular cases is not therefore due to 
the fact that the law of causality is not fulfilled, but rather to the fact that 
our observations are not sufficiently delicate and accurate to put the law 
of causality to a direct test in each case. If it were possible to follow the 
movement of each individual molecule in this very intricate labyrinth of 
processes, then we should find in each case an exact fulfilment of the 
dynamical laws. 


How in the world does Professor Planck know this? He 
speaks as though the whole course of Nature lay revealed to him, 
Although we cannot apply the test, he knows that the test would 
be exactly fulfilled if we could apply it. He omits to tell the 
reader that there is no mention in any modern treatise on quantum 
theory of the dynamical laws (i.e., causal, as distinct from statis- 

® Where is Science Going ?, p. 202. 
7 Ibid., p. 147. 
8 Ibid., pp. 143-147. 
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tical, laws) to which he here alludes, for the reason that they have 
not been discovered or even guessed at. Professor Planck is at 
liberty to bring this view forward as a hypothesis (if he is prepared 
to risk Lord Rutherford’s displeasure) ; it is, in fact, the hypo- 
thesis usually made by determinists in order to render their 
doctrine tenable. But to announce it as the answer of science 
is surely a grave misstatement. Actually the present trend of 
physical science is against it. I do not mean that it has been 
disproved ; but phenomena which were formerly thought to be a 
direct consequence of particular causal laws are now acknowledged 
to be the result of statistical laws, so that they no longer constitute 
support for Planck’s contention. Evidence formerly trumpeted as 
favourable is now found to be indifferent. 

Possibly Professor Planck intended to stress the first sentence 
in the above quotation, meaning thereby that it has been proved 
(mathematically or logically) that unless each individual is 
governed by strict causal law statistical laws for the assembly are 
impossible. But does he seriously expect us to believe that the 
regular experience of life assurance companies would be impossible 
if the individuals insured had any genuine free will? I think not. 
I think he is merely stating a practice which used to be followed 
—of formulating a system of causal law before deducing statistical 
laws—forgetting that Heisenberg, Schrédinger, Dirac, and others 
have abandoned this procedure, and that it is their statistical 
laws which are the basis of existing quantum theory. 

Sir Herbert asks whether I am ‘ justified in saying, not that 
certain scientists, but that science itself, has abandoned deter- 
minism.’ I am glad he stresses this distinction. It is illustrated 
by another of his quotations from Planck : 


Some essential modification seems to be inevitable; but I firmly 
believe, in company with most physicists, that the quantum hypothesis 
will eventually find its exact expression in certain equations which will be 
a more exact formulation of the law of causality. 


Thus the causal law is to be found, not in the quantum theory 
as it is, but in what Planck believes it will eventually become. 
That is just what I maintain. The law of causality does not exist 
in science to-day—in that body of systematic knowledge and 
hypothesis which has been experimentally confirmed. It exists 
only in the anticipations of certain scientists—anticipations which 
naturally are coloured by their philosophical predilections. 

The philosophical chapter in Planck’s book contains one 
feature which very much concerns our discussion. The chapter 
begins ° : 

This is one of man’s oldest riddles. How can the independence of 


* Where is Science Going ?, p. 107. 
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human volition be harmonized with the fact that we are integral parts of a 
universe which is subject to the rigid order of Nature’s laws ? 

At first sight these two aspects of human existence seem to be logically 
irreconcilable. On the one hand we have the fact that natural phenomena 
invariably occur according to the rigid sequence of cause and effect. This 
is the indispensable postulate of all scientific research. . . . But on the 
other hand we have our most direct and intimate source of knowledge, 
which is human consciousness, telling us that in the last resort our thought 
and volition are not subject to this causal order. 

The whole chapter is occupied with the various attempts to solve 
this riddle. 

Obviously the riddle does not arise unless we accept the law 
of causality in Nature. There may be other aspects of the problem 
of free will leading to other riddles ; but the main dilemma, which 
has been placed in the forefront of the problem, ceases to exist. 
Many writers have said that our researches into the laws of atomic 
physics have no bearing on the problem of free will and volition. 
Planck evidently is not of this way of thinking. For him, as for 
me, the main problem turns on whether physics does or does not 
assert the principle of causality. 

It is on this point that a number of popular scientific writers 
have taken up a position that seems to me preposterous. They 
hold that, since strict causality has not been disproved, and is not 
incompatible with the new theories, there has not been any modi- 
fication of the problem. But the dilemma can only be created if 
physics gives positive support to the principle of causality. It 
takes two combatants to make a fight—not one combatant and 
one neutral. 

In the present controversy there has been a great tendency to 
confuse two questions—‘ Is the law of causality true of the 
physical universe?’ and ‘Is it the present basis of physical 
science ?’ Sir Herbert Samuel quotes my references to the belief 
that ‘ the moon is made of green cheese.’ The point of my com- 
parison was that an astronomer who wishes to be undogmatic 
might decline to commit himself to the assertion that the green 
cheese hypothesis is untrue, but he would say most assuredly 
that it is not the basis of present-day selenography. I have quoted 
Professor Planck’s picture of the mechanism of Nature, which 
obviously goes far beyond anything warranted by existing 
knowledge. If I declared this picture to be untrue, I should be 
open to the same charge of dogmatism as he is. But I can say 
most assuredly that this picture is not the basis of present-day 
physics. Present-day physics is simply indifferent to it. We 
might believe in it to-day and disbelieve in it to-morrow ; not a 
symbol in the modern text-books of physics would be altered. 

Einstein (unlike Planck) fully recognises this change. Whereas 
Planck holds that modern physics is still based on the law of 
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causality, Einstein recognises that it is not, and he deplores the 
change. It may be added that under this conviction Einstein has 
for several years been actively engaged in search for a new theory 
which shall restore the law of causality to its old supreme position ; 
but hitherto he has not been successful. I need scarcely say that 
a writer who deals with the philosophical implications of physical 
science must base his assertions on the existing scheme of know- 
ledge which has resulted from the exertions of Planck, Einstein, 
Rutherford and others, not on a theory which Einstein hopes 
some day to produce. 

Having discussed the hostile (or supposedly hostile) evidence, 
may I now say a few words in attempt to explain my own posi- 
tion? ?° I am labelled an indeterminist. Indeterminism is the 
view which results from not accepting the principle of causality. 
That does not mean that I put forward another hypothesis—a 
Principle of Uncausality—and thereby incur Rutherford’s censure 
of those who base their conclusions on unverified conceptions ; 
it means that I have duly considered the hypothesis of Sir Herbert 
Samuel and his supporters and find no reason for accepting it. 
Accordingly it has no place in my current belief. So my belief 
about the nature of the physical universe does not include that 
particular tenet (the law of causality) which is the source of the 
philosophical conflict already discussed. 

It is the tactics of the prosecution to try to turn my unbelief 
in their conjectures into a positive conjecture of my own. The 
indeterminist is supposed to postulate ‘ something like free will’ 
in the individual atoms. ‘Something like’ is conveniently 
vague ; the various mechanisms we use in daily life have their 
obstinate moods and may be said to display ‘ something like free 
will.’ But if it is implied that I postulate psychological characters 
in the individual atoms of the kind which appear in our minds as 
human free will, I deny this altogether. 


To the question whether I would admit that the cause of the decision 
of the atom has something in common with the cause of the decision of the 
brain, I would simply answer that there is no cause. In the case of the 
brain I have a deeper insight into the decision ; this insight exhibits it as 
volition, i.e., something outside causality.™ 


The classical statement of determinism is in the writings of 
Laplace : 

We ought then to regard the present state of the universe as the effect 
of its antecedent state and the cause of the state that is to follow. An 
intelligence, who for a given instant should be acquainted with all the forces 
by which Nature is animated and with the several positions of the entities 


10 My fullest rere my in Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, supple- 
mentary vol. x., 1931, p. I 
1 The Nature of the Physical World, p. 312. 
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composing it, if further his intellect were vast enough to submit those data 
to analysis, would include in one and the same formula the movements of 
the largest bodies in the universe and those of the lightest atom. Nothing 
would be uncertain for him ; the future as well as the past would be present 
to his eyes. The human mind in the perfection it has been able to give 
to astronomy affords a feeble outline of such an intelligence. . . . All its 
efforts in the search for truth tend to approximate without limit to the 


-intelligence we have just imagined. 


The last sentence gives a definition of the aim of science which 
was accepted without question until recent times. But the 
practical development of science is not always in a direct line 
with its ultimate aim; and about the middle of the nineteenth 
century there arose a branch of physics (thermodynamics) which 
struck out in a new direction. Whilst striving to perfect a system 
of law that would predict what inevitably will happen, physicists 
also became interested in a system which predicts what prob- 
ably will happen. Alongside the super-intelligence imagined by 
Laplace for whom ‘ nothing would be uncertain’ was placed an 
intelligence for whom nothing would be certain but many things 
would be exceedingly probable. If we could say of this latter 
being that for him all the events of the future were known with 
exceedingly high probability, it would be mere pedantry to 
distinguish him from Laplace’s being who is supposed to know 
them with certainty. Actually, however, the new being is sup- 
posed to have glimpses of the future of varying degrees of prob- 
ability ranging from practical certainty to entire indefiniteness, 
according to the particular field of study 1*; so that the aim of 
science to approximate to this latter intelligence is by no means 
equivalent to the aim set forth by Laplace. We can, of course, 
occupy ourselves with this secondary aim without giving up the 
primary aim as an ultimate goal; but a survey of the present 
progress of the two aims produces a startling revelation. 

The formule given in modern text-books on quantum theory 
—which are continually being tested by experiment and used 
to open out new fields of investigation—are all concerned with 
probabilities and averages. This is quite explicit, and the ‘ un- 
known quantity,’ which is chased from one formula to another, 
is a probability or averaging factor. These results therefore 
contribute to the secondary aim, but add nothing to the primary 
(Laplacian) aim. But, further, it is recognised that the laws 
of mechanics and astronomy—obeyed by matter consisting of 
enormous assemblies of atoms—arise out of these quantum 
formule for averages. So they, too, belong to the secondary aim. 
The laws of mechanics and astronomy apply to a domain where, 

12 This variation in the extent of his foresight is not arbitrary, but is governed 


by law. Naturally the new system of law which partially determines the future 
determines also the extent to which it determines it. 
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owing to the vast number of individuals concerned in the average, 
the secondary scheme is able to make predictions of exceedingly 
high probability, so that the predictions have been verified with 
unfailing regularity ; for that reason they have in the past been 
mistaken for causal laws. Now that their statistical character is 
recognised, they are lost to the original causal scheme. When 
Laplace put forward his ideal of a completely deterministic 
scheme he thought he already had in the laws of astronomy and 
mechanics the skeleton of such a scheme. That skeleton has been 
obliterated. Nothing is left of the old scheme of causal law, and 
we have not yet found the beginnings of a new one. 

Measured by advance towards Laplace’s aim, the net progress 
of science up to the year 1933 is just mil. Measured by its advance 
towards the secondary aim, progress has been amazingly rapid. 
Elsewhere I have compared statistical law to the paper currency 
actually employed, and causal law to the gold stored in the vaults. 
Planck adopts the traditional economic view : 


In point of fact, statistical laws are dependent upon the assumption of 
the strict law of causality functioning in each particular case. 


That is to say, a paper currency requires to be backed by gold. 
Eut, as physics progressed, the occasions on which the gold was 
actually produced became rarer and rarer, until they altogether 
ceased. Then it occurred to some of us to question whether there 
still was a hoard of gold in the vaults, or whether its existence was 
merely a mythical tradition. The picturesque ending of the story 
would be that the vaults were opened and found to be empty. 
The actual ending is perhaps tamer ; it turns out that the key 
has been lost and no one knows whether there is gold in the vaults 
or not. But I think it is clear, with either termination, that 
present-day physics is off the gold standard. 

I do not think that the social and political consequences of 
my teaching will be so terrible as Sir Herbert Samuel fears. He 
suggests that a student of mine, learning that if he sets light to a 
barrel of gunpowder an explosion, although highly probable, is 
not certain, may decide to put the matter to the test. The result 
will doubtless bear out my assertion that an explosion was 
exceedingly probable, so I do not see where the grievance of the 
relatives of the deceased comes in. Moreover, I feel sure that 
neither Planck nor Einstein nor Rutherford would contradict my 
teaching that the explosion is highly probable but not certain ; 
for that has been a well-known result of the kinetic theory from 
the time of Maxwell and Boltzmann. And at least I concede to 
my student freedom to avoid the catastrophe by abstaining from 
acting in this strange manner ; whereas, according to Sir Herbert 
Samuel and the determinists, the explosion of the barrel is the 
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inevitable outcome of causes which have existed from the begin- 
ning of time. 

Nor do I think that the substitution of high probability for 
certainty in the political and economic sphere will be disastrous. 
It would seem that at the present moment my opportunity for 
destroying ‘ certainty ’ in political and economic science is rather 
limited. Might it not then be better to stress the other side of my 
conclusions—that, so far as is known, our future is not wholly 
prearranged by physical law? It is we who have to shape it for 
better or worse. I have on occasion supported Sir Herbert 
Samuel and voted for his political efforts for amelioration. My 
decision was on probability ; I could not expect complete cer- 
tainty that his policy would achieve its end. If any of our 
leaders can offer the world a solution of the present troubles, we 
shall not ask for certainty; let him but convince us that the 
probability of success is—shall we say ?—a million to one, and we 
will follow him to the last ditch. 

A. S. EDDINGTON. 
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-ORIEL COLLEGE AND THE OXFORD 
MOVEMENT 


It is not with the intention of going over old ground and telling 
a thrice-told tale that I take up my pen. Indeed, what with 
Newman’s A pologia pro Vita Sua, the most touching and beautiful 
autobiography in the English language, Dean Church’s authori- 
tative sketch of the Oxford Movement, Twelve Years 1833-1845, 
to which he devoted the last months of his life, and most recently 
an acute and masterly treatment of the subject by an observant 
outsider, Dean Brilioth, of Lund, The Anglican Revival, which I 
had the honour of making accessible to English readers, the course 
of the Oxford Movement is well known. English public opinion 
has long since vindicated Cardinal Newman from all imputations 
against his honour ; men of all views and confessions have joined 
in respect for one who had a true genius for religion ; Anglicans 
can only feel regret at the utter waste of his powers in his new 
communion, so comparatively few of whom could understand or 
even trust him. Thanks to the decision, which was worthy of 
him, to divide his life into two portions, we have the admirable 
Anglican life by Miss Mozley, as well as the later life by Mr. 
Wilfred Ward, in which a son did his best to atone for the mischief 
caused by his father. 

But the English public has done less than justice to Dr. 
Pusey. His merits have been buried in a Life too enormous for 
anyone to read; and are now producing fresh appreciations 
this centenary year of the man to whom the ignorant world 
imputed all the blame. This was because he attached his 
initials to the first Tract ? he contributed to the series. Thus 
for Tractarianism Puseyism became a regular synonym and 
passed into the languages of Europe. How ignorantly it was 
used is well illustrated by the following story. Pusey preached 
in his academic gown in St. Peter’s, Pimlico. On his way to 
the vestry an old woman said to him: ‘Ah, sir, if we had 
more sermons like that, there would be no Puseyism in our 
church.’ It lasted long as a nickname and expression of con- 
temptuous dislike. I well remember in my younger Oxford 


1 No. 18, December 21, 1833, published January 1834. 
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days hearing a resident teacher described as ‘that Puseyite,’ 
when Dr. Pusey himself was long dead. In anything written 
to-day he will assuredly receive the credit due to him, not only 
for taking the lead of the movement in 1834, but sustaining it 
under the staggering blow of Newman’s secession in 1845 and 
continuing to direct it, as far as it was possible for one man to 
do, till his death in 1882. For the extravagances of some of 
those who joined in the movement Newman in his day dis- 
claimed responsibility ; and it would be equally unfair to blame 
Pusey for any of the latter-day so-called Ritualists. To do 
justice to Dr. Pusey is one object of this paper. The other is 
to trace the connexion of the movement with Oriel, which was 
so close that if it had been named the Oriel Movement it would 
have been hardly a misnomer. This is not generally realised 
to-day, and it is to me a matter of pietas to the great founda- 
tion of which I have been a fellow for the last thirty years. 
When in 1781 John Eveleigh, at the age of thirty-three, became 
Provost of Oriel, it had sunk from a not inglorious past into 
perhaps the least of Oxford colleges. It had attempted to educate 
Bishop Butler ; he had found its intellectual pabulum worthless, 
and tells us so. One single name adds a glamour to the list of 
fellows up to that point in the eighteenth century—the name of 
Gilbert White, of Selborne. Eveleigh succeeded one of whom 
practically nothing is known, unless it be true that his butler 
had generally to help him to bed. But when Eveleigh died in 
1814 he had raised his college to the front rank. The credit of 
introducing the Honour Schools of Classics and Mathematics in 
1800, though he shares it with Dean Cyril Jackson and Dr. Parsons, 
of Balliol, is mainly his. He was greatly assisted by the absence 
of limitations as to the election of fellows at Oriel College. During 
its history Oriel has elected feliows from every county of England 
except Rutland, and drawn from Wales, Scotland and Ireland, 
too. Few of its fellowships were tied to localities. Eveleigh never 
did a better stroke of work for his college than in 1795 ; when the 
county of Wiltshire produced no suitable candidate for a Frank 
fellowship he imported a young Devonian like himself from 
Corpus. Edward Copleston, also the son of a Devonshire parson, 
was fellow of Oriel at nineteen, public examiner at twenty-five, 
Professor of Poetry at twenty-six, championed the University of 
Oxford not unsuccessfully against the animadversions of the Edin- 
burgh Review at thirty-four, was Vicar of St. Mary’s for eleven 
years, received thanks from Lord Grenville and addressed letters 
to Sir R. Peel on public questions, was made Canon of St. Paul’s 
and Dean of Chester before he left Oxford. In 1822 he was there- 
fore a public character to an extent unusual for an Oxford don. 
He was a man of stately presence, accustomed to move in the 
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highest society, with a beautiful voice and a commanding manner. 
He had been provost for eight years, and had presided over a body 
of fellows some of whom were quite his intellectual equals. Oriel 
and Balliol were the reading colleges of Oxford. ‘ We call them 
the prison-houses,’ said an idle young aristocrat. To Oriel in his 
day it has become customary to apply the expression the ‘ Noetic 
school.’ 

To such a common-room which besides Copleston contained 
John Davison, Richard Whately, John Keble, Edward Hawkins, 
Thomas Arnold (and I suppose I must add R. D. Hampden), and 
with which for a while Blanco White was associated, the term 
‘Noetic’ isnot unsuitable. Indeed, it was said that Oriel common- 
room ‘ stank of logic,’ and numberless were the jokes about the 
Oriel teapot, supposed to have been substituted for the port 
bottle. But there was no school. They did not agree among 
themselves. Copleston was a Tory of the Canning type, inclined 
towards the Whigs but unable to digest the Reform Bill. Keble 
was an unbending Tory. Arnold and Whately were Whigs of the 
Reform type. But if Whately was, as Newman states, the author 
of the anonymous Letters on the Church by an Episcopalian he was 
decidedly not Erastian ; and Arnold’s strange ideas of a national 
Church are well known and fantastically impossible. The whole 
temper of Hawkins’ mind was one of legal conservatism, while 
Blanco White, who came to Oxford from the atmosphere of 
Holland House in 1826 and was a member of Oriel common-room 
till 1831, had few religious convictions left. Academic Liberals 
they may have been in the sense of desiring educational efficiency, 
but they were not agreed on the admission of Dissenters to the 
University. They were, however, agreed in this: they all wished 
the fellowships, eighteen in number, to be awarded upon examina- 
tion to the best of all comers, without taking any account of the 
candidates’ performance in the schools. Vacancies occurred as a 
rule about every two years, as marriage, failure to take holy 
orders (except for three fellowships reserved for Law or Medicine), 
or election to some uberius beneficium caused frequent changes. 

Among the candidates for the two vacancies in 1822 was John 
Henry Newman, of Trinity. He had had a sore disappointment 
in the schools, but, according to Copleston’s later testimony, 
showed in the examination great superiority to his competitors 
in mind and composition, in taste and knowledge. Great import- 
ance was then attached to the English and Latin essays. A 
candidate in 1833 says: ‘ You went in at ten and might stay till 
dusk, but no lights were allowed. Lunch was supplied at one 
o'clock, and when the second paper was brought the first was not 
taken away, so that you might have seven hours to elaborate your 
English essay in.’ Newman was elected to the fellowship just 
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vacated by Thomas Arnold, who had married and was living at 
Laleham. Newman and he never saw each other till they had 
had brushes in print and had said hard things of one another. It 
is said that they met by accident once at hall dinner, the provost 
(Hawkins) simply saying : ‘ Newman, I think you know Arnold.’ 
Newman was only twenty-one, and tells us how when Keble 
shook him by the hand he ‘ seemed desirous of quite sinking into 
the ground.’ 

Keble only published the Christian Year which made him 
universally famous, five years later; he had been elected with 
Whately when hardly nineteen. ‘ Even at an early age,’ says Mr. 
Cornish, ‘ great deference was paid to Keble in the common-room ; 
a deference which he retained throughout his life, based less upon 
the brilliancy of his intellectual power, though that would have 
accounted for it, than the purity and saintliness of his nature.’ 
But Keble had not much opportunity of knowing Newman then, 
as on his mother’s death in 1823 he went to live at Southrop, 
twenty miles away, to assist his father. Hurrell Froude, who had 
read with Keble in this country retirement, made the two intimate 
in 1828. Whately, according to Newman’s testimony, gave him 
a cordial welcome, but he, too, went away about that time to a 
Suffolk living, and only returned to Oxford as Principal of St. 
Alban Hall in 1825. So for the first year or two Edward Hawkins 
took in hand the raw new fellow who had come up a devout Evan- 
gelical. His conversion at the age of fifteen was an event which he 
cherished to the end of his life, and which no doubt did much to 
sustain him in his troubles and trials. But in the years between 
1822 and 1828 he passed out of Evangelicalism into a liberal 
phase. His acknowledgment of his debt to Hawkins strikes one 
as singularly generous and noble: 


I can say with a full heart that I love him, and have never ceased to 
love him; . . . he provoked me very much from time to time, though I 
am perfectly certain that I have provoked him a great deal more. More- 
over in me such provocation was unbecoming, both because he was the 
Head of my College, and because, in the first years that I knew him, he 
had been in many ways of great service to my mind. He was the first 
who taught me to weigh my words, and to be cautious in my statements. 
. .- He is a man of most exact mind himself, and he used to snub me 
severely, on reading, as he was kind enough to do, the first Sermons that I 
wrote and other compositions that I was engaged upon. 


He goes on to say that Hawkins gave him Sumner’s Treatise on 
Apostolical Preaching, which led him to give up his remaining 
Calvinism and to receive the doctrine of baptismal regeneration ; 
he led him to anticipate coming attacks on the Bible; and he 
gave him his sermon on ‘ Tradition,’ in which, before the present 
Bishop of London, he laid down: ‘ The Church,’ by which he 
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meant the Catechism and creeds, ‘to teach and the Bible to 
prove.’ If Hawkins had ever been willing to give a little more 
body and content to ‘ the Church’ he would not have become as 
stereotyped and hard as he did. From the moment he became 
Provost of Oriel his usefulness diminished. He did one good 
thing: he recommended Arnold as Headmaster of Rugby and 
made a remarkable prophecy about him. But otherwise the 
testimony of Mark Pattison’s memoirs is damning to him. My 
old friend Professor Morfill would always say: ‘He dragged 
Oriel down to the depths, having found it the first college in 
Oxford’; but it was Morfill who secured the inclusion of the 
recommendation of Arnold in the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy. In 1825 Whately returned to Oxford, and instantly 
took Newman up, made him his vice-principal, and did his best 
to make him his disciple. He was still much in Oriel, where he 
often dined, and, being a man of a hearty appetite, had special 
attention at high table. ‘ That is for the principal, sir,’ said the 
butler when a particularly heaped-up plate was put before some- 
body else. He was a big, hearty, rollicking John Bull type of man 
without any fine feelings. ‘I am afraid that I am boring you, 
sir,’ said a timid visitor. ‘ Not at all,’ was the reply ; ‘I like an 
anvil to hammer out my opinions upon.’ That sort of person 
could not dominate Newman for long; yet in the Apologia he 
acknowledges considerable debt to him. He thought Newman 
still an Evangelical, and I suppose that is why in the course of a 
walk he said that Letters on the Church by an Episcopalian would 
make Newman’s blood boil. What a surprise he must have 
had later! But Newman became a tutor in 1826 and resigned his 
vice-principalship of the hall. He doubtless could have kept on 
both, but his conscientiousness would not allow him to do so. 
How different Hampden’s conduct when, on being made Regius 
Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, he refused to 
resign the principalship of St. Mary Hall ! 

In 1826 two young Oriel men, who had read with Keble at 
Southrop, Richard Hurrell Froude and Robert Isaac Wilberforce, 
became fellows. Froude became tutor at the same time as 
Newman, and Wilberforce soon afterwards. They had as their 
senior colleague Joseph Dornford, who was of the unusually 
advanced age of thirty-two. Naturally the young tutors soon 
became intimate, and Froude made Keble know Newman for the 
first time. The result soon became obvious when, to Whately’s 
great disgust, Newman opposed Peel’s re-election on the Catholic 
emancipation question. When a small corporation like a college 
becomes predominantly of one side in politics great bitterness is 
engendered if any individual takes an independent line. It is 
absolutely necessary for us to take into account the part that 
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politics played in Newman’s development. We are accustomed 
to-day to High Church Liberals. All the Lux Mundi men were, 
I believe, Liberals. In those days if a man was a High Churchman 
he was a Tory. Keble was a Tory. Froude was more than a 
Tory: he was a sort of belated Cavalier. Under their influence 
Newman came, perhaps unconsciously, ever more near to regard- 
ing political Liberalism as spelling religious Liberalism, indif- 
ferentism, or even atheism. After the publication of the Christian 
Year he began more and more to join in Keble’s denunciation of 
those ‘ who halve the Gospel of God’s grace,’ and by 1828 he was 
getting into a mood to appreciate the assize sermon as a call to 
arms. It is quite unnecessary to-day to apologise for the violence 
of language indulged in by the characters of the movement. 
Newman often says ‘I was very fierce.’ So he was; but so was 
everybody. 

Then came Copleston’s long-expected and unduly-delayed 
preferment, and the provostship was vacant. Keble desired the 
post. Probably it was the only time in his life that he sought any 
post. Had the appointment fallen vacant a few years earlier, 
undoubtedly Tyler would have been unanimously elected. He 
knew how to manage the men, many of them aristocratic and 
difficult to control, and was very popular. But in 1826 he had 
accepted the living of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, offered to him by 
Lord Liverpool, and was gone. The obvious successor now was 
Hawkins. He was a strong man who could rule, and he had 
held every college office with equal efficiency. Newman, to Keble’s 
rather ill-disguised chagrin, was strongly in favour of Hawkins 
for college reasons, and it did him the highest honour. So far 
there was little sign of any theological disagreement. But the 
moment the new provost was in office the rift in the lute began. 
The three new tutors had new ideas. They desired to make their 
connexion with their pupils a reality. They wished to alter the 
books read and to introduce English books into the course. They 
wished to stimulate mental power and give it exercise by constant 
writing of English. They were in fact, as Mark Pattison the under- 
graduate saw, educational reformers. But down to his election as 
provost Hawkins had himself been tutor, as he had been through 
all the ordinary college offices. When elected provost he had 
no intention of being overshadowed by a parcel of young men: 
he was only thirty-nine himself for the matter of that. So without 
thinking much what he was to do to carry on the work of the 
college he made the utterly unprecedented announcement to 
three of the young tutors that he would assign no further pupils 
to them. This meant that their college work would gradually 
diminish and end with the summer of 1832. As Froude’s health 
broke down in 1832 and he would have had to resign anyhow, it 
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' made no difference in his case ; but in Newman’s case it meant 
the abrupt cessation of his advancement in the University. 
Thus no doubt in 1834 his chances of the Professorship of Moral 
Philosophy were seriously affected by his having been thus 
‘dismissed.’ It was not an illegal but it was an unconstitutional 
act. 

It was bitterly resented by Newman’s friends, and it created 
two-parties in what had previously been a harmonious body. 

What was the motive for so unprecedented a step? It can 
hardly have been odium theologicum. Some of Froude’s daring 
sentiments may have already reached the provost’s ears. But New- 
man had at the time no High Church leanings, to all appearances ; 
he had notably failed to let that weigh with him at any rate in the 
recent election. It was rather jealousy on the provost’s part of a 
pastoral relation between pupil and tutor, such as had already 
begun, ¢.g., between Frederic Rogers and Froude, Tom and James 
Mozley, and Newman. He himself was to be the spiritual pastor 
and master to the whole college. By 1829 Hawkins was dis- 
inclined to get up fresh books and subjects with which he was 
personally unfamiliar for fear of being overshadowed by men 
who were his juniors by twelve years. If I have done him injustice 
I am sorry ; but much thought on the subject has compelled me 
to regard this as the real explanation of the provost’s extra- 
ordinary step. It had a result which he little contemplated. It 
gave Newman the leisure required to launch the Oxford Move- 
ment. We can therefore in a manner rejoice in the result while 
we cannot but criticise the action. 

It is easier to dismiss tutors than to find substitutes, before 
the college has in the natural course of things supplied the suitable 
men. Dornford was left, but he could not do the work single- 
handed. We may, I think, dismiss Pattison’s contemptuous 
reference to him; for he was in his way a striking personage. 
Suddenly as a deus ex machina Hampden reappeared in Oxford, 
after a round of country curacies, seeking work. To him the 
provost applied to act as a non-resident tutor, and he gladly 
accepted. Lord Grenville gave him a less anomalous position in 
1833 as Principal of St. Mary Hall. It will perhaps be best to 
deal at once with this leading character in the history of the 
movement. Soon after he returned to Oxford he was appointed 
Bampton Lecturer. Very naturally in the Oriel common-room 
he met Blanco White, whom he found extremely useful as a 
fountain of information on the system in which White had been 
reared and about which he knew so much. It is a matter of 
certainty that Hampden drew on White for his Bampton Lectures, 
which fell flat at the time but were subsequently the subject of 
so much controversy. The Bishop of Oxford subsequently con- 
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fessed that he had condemned them without reading them. 
Perhaps Newman had not till he sat up a whole night in 1836 to 
dash off his pamphlet Elucidations of Dr. Hampden’s Theological 
Statements. I have myself only just perused them in the copy 
which belonged to Mr. Gladstone. It is noticeable that he after 
copiously annotating the first two lectures read no further. 

One knows not whether to dislike most the arrogance or the 
obscurantism of the book. There is one passage about Tran- 
substantiation which may be quoted as interesting for the date 
at which it is written. 


I do not speak of its absurdity ; for it is clearly not absurd, if by that 
expression we mean its inconsistency with reason. It is, on the contrary, 
perfectly consistent with reason, if we grant the hypotheses in philosophy 
on which it is founded. And, even in these hypotheses themselves, there 
is nothing intrinsically absurd. Wecan only say, with our present light on 
physical science, that they are unphilosophical and untrue. 


In this we seem to see White’s view. The final lecture on 
‘Dogmatic Theology ’ is significantly based on Jeremiah xxiii. 
28: ‘ What is the chaff to the wheat ? saith the Lord.’ This is a 
brief statement of its contents. There are simple facts divinely 
revealed ; there are theories of divine truth formed on these 
facts. There are no doctrines in the Scriptures; dogmas of 
theology as such are human authorities. Dogmatic theology is a 
collection of negations and theological terms are superscriptions 
or labels. Everything he most objects to he describes as realism, 
and, while the word ‘ nominalism ’ is never mentioned throughout, 
it is obvious that White had been expounding to him the views, 
perhaps of William of Occam, with approval. Church creeds and 
articles are capable of improvement, of more perfect adaptation 
to the existing circumstances of the Church in different periods. 
Thus he anticipates the Gorham controversy : 


It is thought by some that the question must further be decided, whether 
Baptism is in all cases equivalent to Regeneration. They propose a 
question, that is, as to the intrinsic efficiency of the rite, a difficulty which 
practical Christianity by no means calls upon us to decide, and the decision 
of which, after all, can only be speculative. 


In other words, go on baptising ; it cannot do any harm and may 
do some good. Much of what he says in the lectures must have 
been most offensive to Evangelicals—e.g. : 


It is worthy of remark that those Protestants who have advanced to 
extremes in opposing the errors of Rome—both those who have opposed 
them on the ground of Superstition, and those who have been unreason- 
ably jealous in the cause of Reason—have adopted more of the speculative 
method connected with these errors than the more moderate Reformers. 
For what is all that accuracy and positiveness, with which some persons 
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state their views of Justification, but the point and precision of theory ? 
What is all that profession of Rational Religion, with which some maintain 
that natural efficacy of Repentance, but dogmatism founded on theory ? 
We may learn from these extremes that the more indistinct our language 
is on this sacred subject, the less of theoretic principle it embodies in it, 
the more closely do we imbibe the spirit of Protestantism, the more faith- 
fully we walk in the paths of that Holy Spirit ‘whose ways are in the 
deep’ and whose ‘ footsteps are not known. 


Moreover, in Lecture VI. he totally dissevered ethics from 
theology. Can one wonder that Newman, in acknowledging 
the gift of a copy of Hampden’s pamphlet Observations on 
Religious Dissent in 1834, while acknowledging ‘ the tone of piety 
which the pamphlet displays,’ states that the principles in it 
‘ tend in my opinion to make shipwreck of Christian faith,’ or that 
Church calls him ‘ the writer who had just a second time seemed 
to lay the axe to the root of all theology ’ ? 

The Arians of the Fourth Century finished and their last pupils 
having graduated, Froude and Newman went to the Mediter- 
ranean in December 1832, and Newman arrived back in Oxford 
on July 9, 1833, having wonderfully recovered from his dangerous 
illness in Sicily, full of returning health and spirits and convinced 
that he had a work to do. Mr. Keble’s assize sermon on July 14 
was the match which kindled his fiery zeal. Now was the oppor- 
tunity of smiting the Liberals hip and thigh. 

Newman accordingly took the bit between his teeth and issued 
rapidly the Tracts for the Times. Their tone was that of a brass 
band : they were intended to goad and stir up people to think, to 
range themselves for or against. They addressed the clergy. 
* Magnify your office,’ they said. ‘ Make the formularies, which 
you have allowed to become dead letters, live.’ They succeeded 
in their object. The Tracts, subsequently published in the first 
two volumes, had an immense circulation: they were chiefly 
written by Newman and his immediate circle of friends. If Keble 
had started the movement, Newman became its leader in Oxford. 
Not that he would have it called a party, as he distinctly states. 
But the kernel of the movement was spiritual. In his Sunday 
4 p.m. sermons was the wonderful secret of the widespread 
influence he exercised. It may have been an exaggeration when 
Whately said he heard that two-thirds of the reading men were 
‘ Rabbinists’ (i.e., Puseyites); but all sorts and kinds were 
attracted to hear him, and few came away without feeling better 
men. No one could analyse character or touch the heart like 
Newman in his early days. 

At the end of 1833 Pusey gave cohesion and weight to the 
movement by joining it, and it was his initials appended to a 
Tract which made his name first widely known. He instantly set 
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to work to solidify the movement by changing the character of 
the Tracts and making them solid theological treatises on Baptism 
and the Eucharist and by Caten@ Patrum. Meanwhile the Library 
of the Fathers, begun in 1838, proceeded apace, and was followed 
in 1846 by the Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology. The move- 
ment was to be based on sound learning. It was for the future 
teachers. They were to know the grounds for that which they 
taught. Now, all this was not new. But that was the very point 
of the Oxford men. We have forgotten ‘ stare super antiquas vias.’ 
We have this elaborate armoury from Andrewes to Wilson to our 
hand, but we have forgotten all about it. Let us repolish our 
weapons and gird us for the fray. 

All went well with the movement till 1839. ‘In the spring of 
1839,’ says Newman, ‘ my position in the Anglican Church was at 
its height. I had supreme confidence in my controversial status, 
and I had a great and still growing success in recommending it to 
others.’ His Lectures on the Prophetical Office of the Church (1837) 
had certainly done their best to dispose of any charge of Romanis- 
ing that could be brought against him. ‘ Nothing more specious 
or insidiously damaging has ever been written against the Catholic 
Church,’ says M. Thureau-Dangin. But he had lost Hurrell 
Froude, who died of consumption in'1836. Though Froude had 
originally spurred him on, he might quite conceivably, had he 
lived longer, have held him back. ‘ The cursing and swearing’ 
against Rome, about which Froude warned him almost on his 
death-bed, were probably attempts to silence scruples which would 
arise. Nothing did the movement more harm than the publication 
of Froude’s Remains, 1837. One can only suppose that love for 
their friend and desire to preserve everything he had ever said or 
written overcame the discretion of Keble and Newman in giving 
the unsympathetic world occasion to sneer by admitting them to 
his most private and intimate thoughts. Here was a young 
fanatic who sowed the seeds of an incurable disease by amateur 
and foolish asceticism, who made no secret of his disloyalty to his 
own Church and hankering after Rome, and whose language was 
habitually outrageous and provocative. And all that seems to 
be roughly true; yet there is more to be said. From the testi- 
mony of his pupil Lord Blachford we seem to see a beautiful and 
generous spirituality, a hatred of humbug, and an intellectual 
zest which would have made him the first of teachers and 
preachers, had he lived. It is very much to be doubted whether 
he would have gone over. What he saw of the Roman Com- 
munion in Italy disgusted him, and his interview with Wiseman 
did not shake him in the least. For one thing he was only faithful 
to that in which he had always been brought up. Those who 
make one change in their religious opinions generally make 
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another. It was not likely, e.g., that White would rest in 
Anglicanism on his way to infidelity, and Newman had gone too 
far to remain stationary.. Then Froude was a disciple of Keble, 
and would probably have followed his master, while Keble had 
never been and never was Newman’s master. It is mere guess- 
work ; yet it seems far more probable that Froude, had he lived, 
would have continued to mediate between Keble and Newman 
and Pusey and Newman in such a way as to retain his friend in 
the post, which none could fill so well as he. 

To return to Oriel in 1833. In October the indignation of his 
friends against the provost took shape in electing Newman as 
dean. In most colleges the dean is only a disciplinary officer. At 
Oriel he is the vicegerent. Newman had now a locus standi in 
the college, though no longer tutor. He had to read, correct, and 
hear publicly read the essays of the undergraduates, a duty which 
he punctually performed to the great benefit of those who under- 
went the ordeal. By now the majority of the college was on his 
side. There were the non-residents James and Keble ; there was 
Froude ; Davies’ place was filled by Frederic Rogers, Froude’s 
pupil; J. F. Christie, C. Greswell, C. P. Eden, T. Mozley were 
admirers or pupils ; and last, but not least, Wilberforce’s successor 
was that truly saintly man Charles Marriott. He long occupied 
Newman’s college rooms, and their aura was just the same. 
Besides these George Anthony Denison had come to Oriel from 
Christ Church in 1828, and if he did not identify himself with the 
movement, at least he was not hostile. In 1836 the tide turned in 
the college body. The provost must have exerted himself greatly 
to add to his followers in 1836. Keble’s fellowship was filled by 
W. Sheppard, Froude’s by H. Shepheard, Dornford’s by E. A. 
Litton (afterwards known as a Protestant controversialist), and 
Blencowe’s by C. Daman, who proved an excellent and docile 
tutor in the provost’s hand for over thirty years, long after he 
had ceased to be in any way efficient. The way in which Hawkins 
dominated the—one might have thought—intractable Burgon 
later illustrates the power of ascendency he possessed. 

All this time Newman was making history as Vicar of St. 
Mary’s, retiring ever more into his shell as he became more 
famous. One more accession, and a very important one, was made 
to Newman’s friends in Oriel when in 1838 R. W. Church, of 
Wadham, came to revive failing spirits ; and his account of the 
Oxford Movement, written mostly in the last months of his life, 
is absolutely authoritative and fascinating in its vividness. Church 
writes that Isaac Williams—who had been a disciple of Keble, 
though he acted as Newman’s curate—was from the first conscious 
of a difference and divergence from him. He and his successor as 
curate, Copeland, also of Trinity, were almost the only non-Oriel 
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men who were at first closely associated with the movement in 
Oxford ; for Palmer, of Worcester, from the first took an inde- 
pendent line. The catastrophe of Newman’s secession of course 
became inevitable after Tract 90. ‘ Ward worried Newman into 
writing it,’ said Tait, later archbishop; and it must be very 
nearly true. By this time other men, without the ballast which 
Keble and Pusey always supplied to the Oriel contingent, began 
to flock in and hover round Newman. They annoyed him 
extremely by imitating his manner and walk and exaggerating 
his teaching and methods, but they nevertheless influenced him. 
Newman was more susceptible to influence than he realised, and 
much more appreciative of praise than he thought he was. Ward 
was the ‘ enfant terrible’ of the movement. He needs all the 
praise he subsequently got from Tennyson, in lines so well known 
that they need not be quoted, to set off against the mischief he 
did in depriving the English Church of Newman’s great gifts. No 
doubt the effect of one thing after another, the condemnation of 
Tract 90, the study of the Monophysite controversy, the article of 
Wiseman on the Donatists with the quotation from Augustine, 
‘Securus judicat orbis terrarum,’ which so stuck in Newman’s 
. mind, and finally the project of the Jerusalem bishopric, all 
undermined his position. Yet none of these things were com- 
parable to the Gorham judgment, which took his old friend 
Wilberforce over to Rome. Even the natural restlessness of one 
who had gone through so many changes would not have sufficed, 
had it not been for the impish insistence of Ward that, after all, 
one might hold all Tridentine doctrine within the limits of the 
English Church, and that the articles were hedging and ambiguous 
documents. No English Churchman of to-day ought to defend 
Tract 90. It is mostly special pleading and quite unworthy of 
Newman. Yet one can quite understand the loyalty of those who 
saved it from condemnation—for Newman’s sake. One feels that 
one would have done just the same in protest against a moribund 
hebdomadal board attempting with all its might to impose a 
new test of an even more impossible kind on a university which 
had outgrown the age of tests. Luckily the younger generation 
of academic liberals, Stanley and Jowett among them, saw this 
danger and helped to avert it. When the first reformed Heb- 
domadal Council was elected in 1854, among the first to be chosen 
was Charles Marriott, of Oriel, ‘ Vir reverendus atque optimus,’ the 
finest fruit produced on the tree of the movement, who under a 
somewhat grotesque exterior had the heart of a saint. Probably 
to part from him was harder than anything else for Newman. 
‘My love to Marriott,’ he writes on April 3, 1845, ‘ and save me 
the pain of sending him a line.’ It was characteristic of Marriott 
to acquire the Littlemore premises vacated by Newman and to 
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set up a printing press there for the Library of the Fathers and 
such undertakings. 

The long delay between Newman’s retirement to Littlemore 
from active participation in the movement and his reception into 
the Church of Rome was due to his scrupulous sense of honour. 
His relations with Dr. Bagot, Bishop of Oxford, show them both 
in the best light. He resigned St. Mary’s when he did because of 
the sécession of William Lockhart, and by his sole influence he 
held back most of his associates from following this example for 
three years. Full well he knew that some of them would turn 
most likely in the opposite direction if they lost his guiding hand, 
and this was an equally painful thought. 

Newman’s secession was a blow. But only those followed to 
Rome whose real spiritual home was Rome. The Kebles, Pusey, 
C. Marriott, Isaac Williams, and Copeland, for example, stood 
like rocks ; James Mozley came to the fore as a leader of English 
Churchmanship. The only Oriel man who went over with New- 
man was A. J. Christie. On this sad subject it is difficult to 
write or even to read the story without emotion. So at the end 
of the twelve years we say reluctantly good-bye to one of the 
greatest religious geniuses of the nineteenth century. 

Now I can imagine someone saying: ‘ As far as I can make 
out, you are asking the English Church to celebrate the centenary 
of a fanatical outburst against a reasonable and proper act of 
statesmanship and the subsequent wild effusions of some academic 
enthusiasts.’ That breathes a spirit which is inconsistent with 
the historical sense, and unworthy of Churchmen of any com- 
plexion in the year 1933. Let us remember first that Convocation 
was silenced from 1717 to 1852. Hallam’s remark in his Consti- 
tutional History (1850) that ‘in the ferment of that age it was 
expedient for the State to scatter a little dust over the angry 
insects ’ will hardly be praised by anybody to-day, and we shall 
hardly blame the ‘insects’ for being ‘angry.’ The following 
reasons may be briefly stated for regarding 1833 as an epoch in 
our Church history. 

Rough as has been the stranglehold of the State on the 
Church since the Reformation, it was never more rough and 
menacing than in 1833. The Oxford men secured at least this 
good result—that future changes were carried out for the benefit, 
and not for the destruction, of the Church. Moreover, Erastianism 
as a power is now moribund, though as an individual tenet it dies 
hard. The action of the State has frequently brought about what 
Mr. Birrell described as purges. The Oxford Movement caused a 
few secessions ; but in an age when the force of the Evangelical 
Movement was largely spent and the general attitude was one of 
depression and even despair, it raised the courage of the clergy 
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and the standard of clerical duty to a level never before generally 
reached, In particular it compelled them to attach some meaning 
to the article of the Creed, ‘ I believe in the Holy Catholic Church,’ 
and this was done without the ‘ fearful effect’ prophesied by 
Mr. Sikes, of Guilsborough. This was because the movement was 
essentially a revival of religion. It is no accident that Pusey’s 
first sermon was on the text (Hebrews, xii. 14) ‘ Holiness without 
which no man shall see the Lord,’ or that Newman preached one 
of his early sermons on the same text, and tells us how for many 
years Thomas Scott’s saying, ‘ Holiness rather than peace,’ rang 
in his ears. 

The following are some of the gains to the religion of the 
country directly attributable to the movement. It is no good 
pointing out that there were daily services in the reign of Queen 
Anne if they had practically ceased at the beginning of the reign 
of Queen Victoria. In 1849 Messrs. Masters first issued a sixpenny 
Guide to the Churches where the Daily Prayers ave said in England, 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland. In 1869 (the 37th edition) the 
number was : London, 139, 115 of which had weekly communion ; 
the provinces, 1004, with weekly communion in 556. 

In the cholera epidemics of 1849 and 1854 the clergy behaved 
nobly. Thus Charles Marriott contracted the disease by visiting 
in 1854. There was an enormous impetus to church building and 
restoration. Dr. Pusey set the example by building St. Saviour’s, 
Leeds. On the other hand, it is not fair to charge the Oxford 
Movement with eccentricities in ceremonial. The critics of 
‘ Ritualism ’ hardly understood more about the subject than the 
Ritualists themselves. No one connected with the actual move- 
ment attempted anything of the kind except F. Oakeley at 
Margaret Chapel. Dr. Pusey always tried to discourage efforts to 
force a strange ceremonial on congregations which were unwilling 
to have it. The organisation of sisterhoods, which began in 
Osnaburgh Street in 1845 and was followed at Devonport under 
Dr. Pusey’s auspices by Miss Sellon, at East Grinstead by Dr. 
Neale, at Wantage by W. J. Butler, at Clewer by Canon Carter, 
at Oxford by Mr. Chamberlain, and at Horbury by Mr. Sharp, 
has enlisted women in the work of the Church and altered 
beyond recognition the care of the sick, the poor, and the orphan. 

It may also be emphasised that the teaching ‘Stir up the 
gift that is in you’ affected the whole Church. As the result of 
the Oxford Movement, the evangelical section of the Church is 
nowhere now aloof from the general current of Church life. It 
no longer regards the Reformation as a catastrophic break, after 
which something new came into existence, but accepts the con- 
tinuity of the Church in England without any fear of thereby 
sanctioning Roman doctrine. 

Vor. CXIII—No. 676 BB 
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Finally, though it insisted on institutional religion by break- 
ing down narrow individualism, the movement paved the way 
for reunion. That acute outside observer Dr. Brilioth has, as was 
said above, done full justice to Pusey, though in Keble he saw a 
more static type of Churchmanship. But he has abundantly 
brought out the dynamic side of the Anglican Newman and his 
passionate longing for reunion. As troubles thickened round him, 
this desire, so happily revived in recent times, possessed him 
more and more. Thus hewrote on April 26, 1841: ‘ Protestantism, 
so widely spread and so long enduring, must have in it, and must 
be witness for, a great truth or moral truth. That I am an 
advocate for Protestanism you cannot suppose ; but I am forced 
into a via media short of Rome as it is at present.’ On Septem- 
ber 12, 1841: ‘ We do not look towards Rome as believing that 
its communion is infallible but that union is a duty.’ On Novem- 
ber 22, 1842 (to Dr. Russell, of Maynooth) : ‘ There is a divine 
life among us, clearly manifested, which is as great a note of the 
Church as any can be. Why should we seek our Lord’s presence 
elsewhere, when he vouchsafes it to us, where we are? What call 
have we to change our communion ?’ The via media is not dead, 
but very much alive, and ever in our ears are our Lord’s words 
to-day: ‘ Thou shalt see greater things than these.’ Our Lord 
and His apostles were young men. These leaders of the Oxford 
Movement were young men. Are there any young men to-day 
called to a similar work ? 

G. C. RICHARDs. 
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SWEDEN AND THE RUSSIAN BOGEY 


A NEw LIGHT ON PALMERSTON’S FOREIGN PoLicy 


For some years research work undertaken by Scandinavian 
historians has been going on in the Russian State archives. 
Results have been arrived at which prove of considerable interest, 
not only to the Scandinavian countries, but also to Great Britain. 

In Tsarist Russia the archives were, with some exceptions,} 
more or less inaccessible to foreign scientists. This was probably 
not, as hinted by the Bolsheviks, due merely to political reasons, 
but rather to the badly trained staff of archivists, the very few 
hours of working, and, above all, to the fact that the various 
archives were scattered all over the vast empire and split into all 
kinds of divisions and subdivisions. It is greatly to the credit of 
the present rulers of Russia that as soon as they reached power 
energetic attempts were made to bring some order into the 
Russian archives, the state of which had been made still more 
confused by war and revolution. Already in 1918 it was 
decreed that the archives should henceforth form one single 
fond. Some years later—in 1922—a special board, the Tsentr 
Archiv, was, at the instigation of the Nestor of Russian Marxist 
research, Professor N. Pokrovskij, organised at Moscow and 
placed directly under the All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee. Tsentr Archiv now became the focus of extensive 
publications, arranged to give the Russian as well as the foreign 
public clear notions of the disastrous aims and methods of the 
former ‘ capitalistic’ and ‘ imperialistic’ policy. At the same 
time the archives were solemnly flung open to foreign research 
workers. 

In the Scandinavian countries, whose history has for so many 
centuries been intimately connected with that of Russia, this 
invitation was hailed with vivid satisfaction. On the initiative 
of the well-known Danish historian, Professor Aage Friis, an 
‘Interscandinavian Committee for Common Research of the 
Russian State Archives’ was constituted at Stockholm in 1928. 


1 In the ‘eighties they were visited by the eminent Swedish historian Harald 
Hjarne, and later by Professor C. K. Webster, of Cambridge. 
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Considerable sums were allotted for this purpose by the Swedish, 
Danish, and Norwegian Riksdags. It was thought that with the 
aid of a new photostatic apparatus, invented by the Swedish 
architect T. Sellman, a dépét of photostatic copies from the 
Russian archives should be laid up at Stockholm for the future use 
of Scandinavian research. 

The epochs to which the Swedish members of the committee 
devoted their main interest were, of course, the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries—periods when Swedish relations with Russia 
were particularly close ; the latter century especially was exhaus- 
tively dealt with. All diplomatic documents regarding Russo- 
Swedish relations from 1809 up to 1870 were photographed, and, 
completed with British and other material, they throw, indeed, 
much new light on many long-discussed questions, as will be 
shown. 

Through the loss of Finland to Russia in 1809—that crowning 
disaster of the old Swedish empire of the Baltic—and through the 
reunion with Norway in 1814, Sweden had been brought closer 
than ever before to her neighbours Russia and Great Britain. 
Gradually, as the tension grew stronger between these two 
formidable rivals of the time, Sweden got to feel their pressures. 
(This was particularly the case in 1833, when, after the Treaty of 
Unkiar-Skelessi, Russia started fortifying the Aland Islands out- 
side the Swedish archipelago—a measure highly irritating to the 
Cabinet of Lord Grey and Lord Palmerston, as it threatened the 
increasing British timber export from Swedish harbours in the 
Gulf of Bothnia.?) In spite of British offers of alliance, the King 
of Sweden, Charles XIV. (formerly Marshal Bernadotte), managed 
to maintain a policy of strict neutrality ; only once, during the 
Oriental crisis of 1840, when Great Britain and Russia united 
against the France of Thiers and Louis-Philippe, did the old king 
show some warlike tendencies. Under the reign of his son, 
Oscar I., Swedish policy underwent, however, a reversion. What 
Harald Hjarne, the famous Swedish historian, called ‘ the great 
doctoral question of Russia’s vocation to the Oceans and their 
dominance ’ now loomed on the horizon. Already in 1831 the 
Swedish Minister in London had warned the Government against 
Russian designs for seizing a harbour in northern Norway in order 
to erect a maritime establishment from which to threaten the 
coasts of Scotland and France. Soon it came to be believed that 
Russia was hiding her plans behind the negotiations regarding the 
new frontier between Finland and Norway and the migrations of 
the Lapp nomads, which starting in 1823 dragged on without 
intervals for about twenty years. The only salvation for Sweden 


2 Tiluminating in this respect are, in particular, Lord Palmerston’s papers at 
The Broadlands, Romsey, now in possession of Lord and Lady Mount Temple. 
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was, according to the young Liberals of the ‘forties, a Scandi- 
navian union including also Denmark and an alliance with the 
Western Powers, the representatives of progress and civilisation. 
Thus a stronger bulwark might be formed in the north capable of 
checking all aggressive designs of Russia. 

In the ’forties the ties of economic union which, in spite of 
political separation, still existed between Sweden and Finland 
were severed by the Russian Government. This may to some 
extent account for the facility with which King Oscar, more easily 
influenced than his father, emancipated himself from the latter’s 
Russophile policy. During the Crimean War he concluded a 
defensive alliance with the Western Powers, in virtue of which the 
latter undertook to guarantee the integrity of Sweden and Norway 
against Russian attacks. Were these attempted, Great Britain 
and France bound themselves to come to his aid with a military 
force. The effects of the ‘November Treaty’ of 1855 proved 
unexpected. It hastened Russia’s willingness to accept the peace 
terms of the Allies, thereby placing Sweden in a somewhat 
awkward position with regard to her offended neighbour. Some 
reward for the change of policy was, however, given to Sweden by 
the pledge, wrung from Russia by Great Britain at the Peace 
Conference in Paris (1856), not to construct any more fortresses on 
the Aland Islands. The ‘November Treaty’ has often been 
regarded as the turning-point in Swedish foreign policy during the 
nineteenth century. Nobody doubted then that King Oscar was 
not right in thus trying to check Russia’s advance towards the 
Atlantic Ocean. But did Russia nourish the sinister designs 
attributed to her? What did the Swedish Government really 
know about the matter? Indeed, not very much. At close 
scrutiny the apparently solid ground of Sweden’s suspicions 
dissolves itself merely into erroneously interpreted facts and vague 
rumours, heard from other and prejudiced quarters. 

Some instances may suffice. In 1826 a convention was con- 
cluded between Norway and Russia which settled the right of 
possession of some hitherto undefined ‘ common districts’ north 
of both States, in which Norway got ‘ les riviéres et les golphes les 
plus riches en poissons’ and Russia ‘les plus beaux pdturages.’ 
But shortly after this arrangement, which put an end to secular 
disputes, the Norwegians were led to believe that Russia had 
tried to snatch the whole of the districts in order to possess the 
strip of coast allotted to Norway. The famous ‘ ship business ’ 
of 1825, when, owing to Russian intervention, Sweden was 
compelled to cancel the sale of some vessels of war to the revolu- 
tionaries in South America—a measure which caused strained 
relations with the Tsar—had, they suspected, only been a pretext 
for Russia to proceed to ‘ les derniéres rigueurs’ in the Finmark. 
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The Tsar had, it was alleged, wished to extend the Russian 
domains over the greater part of this province, and war had been 
imminent when Alexander suddenly died at Taganrog. From this 
war Norway had been saved only by the internal troubles follow- 
ing the accession of Nicholas I. Nothing was more unfounded. 
Russian local officials, namely the Governor-General of Archangel, 
no doubt made proposals to annex the whole of the ‘ common 
districts.’ At first the Cabinet of Petersburg listened. But 
Swedish diplomacy, represented by the Minister in Petersburg, 
Nils Fredrik Palmstierna, intervened ; Alexander disavowed his 
too-zealous servant and ordered an officer of his general staff to 
verify, in common with a representative of Norway, the real 
state of things in the districts. ‘ Russia does not,’ this officer was 
informed shortly before the Emperor’s voyage to Taganrog, 
‘intend to acquire new territory, but only to settle, in a definite 
way, the conditions at the border and to clear away all reasons 
for disputes in the future.’ This decision was confirmed by 
Nicholas I., and when, some years later, new complaints were 
heard from Archangel they were severely dealt with from Peters- 
burg. In spite of these facts, it has been believed ever since that 
in 1826 Russia planned to lay hands on northern Norway. This 
was particularly emphasised in Gustav Lallerstedt’s pamphlet 
Scandinavia: Her Fears and Aspirations, published during the 
Crimean War, when all weapons were used to illuminate the 
‘ Russian peril.’ After Lallerstedt this erroneous statement has 
reappeared innumerable times. It recurs, for example, in the 
latest edition (1929) of the great Swedish encyclopedia Nordisk 
Familjebok. 

Still more rich in consequences were the disputes regarding 
the Lapp migrations between Norway and Finland, which had 
opened in 1828. Already in 1751 these migrations had been 
sanctioned by a treaty concluded between Sweden (Finland then 
being a Swedish domain) and Denmark, then the possessor of 
Norway. Russia’s conquest of Finland and the union of Sweden 
and Norway strangely changed the parts: Russia overtook the 
rights of Sweden and the latter those of Denmark. But neither 
in 1809 nor in 1814 was any mention made of the treaty, and 
Russia seems to have ignored its existence until 1826. What 
probably actuated the disputes in 1828 was the fact that the 
reindeer of the Norwegian Lapps had increased in such numbers 
that the pastures in Norway did not suffice. They were thus 
forced to migrate on a larger scale to Finland. But here the 
nomads were, of course, not welcome. Measures were under- 
taken to restrict their wanderings, and these were in turn answered 
by corresponding steps in Norway against the Finnish Lapps 
taking part in the fishing on the coast. Long negotiations ensued 
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between commissaries from both countries, and at last in 1840 
these agreed upon certain restrictions for the Norwegian nomads 
in Finland. The inhabitants of the Finnish border parishes were 
to be allowed to take part in the coast fishing in Norway, but 
only in Norwegian boats and in common with native fishers. 

The Finnish authorities, who, contrary to the opinion of their 
Government, wanted to free their country from the regulations 
of 1751, now tried to gain their end by a subterfuge. The treaty 
replacing that of 1751 should, they proposed, be valid only for a 
space of fifteen years, after which new negotiations could be 
entered upon. This the Norwegian commissaries refused, and the 
negotiations were consequently suspended. In vain Swedish 
diplomacy once again intervened: the Finnish commissaries did 
not give way, and even threatened to close the frontier if their 
claims were not accepted. The unhappy issue of the negotiations 
made Charles XIV. think of another means of settling the unsatis- 
factory conditions on the border. In June 1840 he proposed to 
Russia an exchange of territory by which the united kingdoms, 
in return for some State properties in Moscow and Constantinople, 
should receive the strip of Finnish territory which, in the shape 
of an angle, separated the Swedish and Norwegian ‘ Lappmarks.’ 
At first the Russian Government refused to fulfil the King’s wish 
—‘ dréle de désir,’ it was called by Nicholas I.—but after hearing 
the Finnish authorities and having undertaken careful investi- 
gations on the spot, the Government changed its mind; on 
condition that a small district on the Norwegian coast was ceded 
to Finland, Russia would consent to the bargain. The Finnish 
Lapps in this way would obtain a fishing place of their own and 
all conflicts with the Norwegians be avoided in the future. But 
the advisers of Charles XIV. found the Russian counter-proposal 
too risky to accept, and the bargain was politely declined. The 
matter might have been brought to rest but for the Russian 
Minister at Stockholm, Count Matuszewic, who committed a most 
unfortunate indiscretion. In 1841 he mentioned the matter to 
his British colleague, Sir Thomas Cartwright (with whom he was 
on particularly good terms during the Oriental crisis of these 
years), as a drastic illustration of the fantastic whims of the 
old king. 

It was not known to Matuszewic (who since his stay in 
London as chargé d'affaires for Prince Lieven was considered 
one of the ablest heads of the Russian diplomatic service) that 
the British Government, very much alive to the danger of a 
Russian descent on the coast of Norway, had been eagerly listen- 
ing to warnings which since 1836 had been pouring in from the 
British vice-consul at Hammerfest, in northern Norway, John R. 
Crowe. The basis of Crowe’s assertions seems, indeed, very slim. 
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Having in his youth served in the Russian navy and even for 
some time been attached to the Russian Embassy in London, 
Crowe might, it may be admitted, have kept some Russian con- 
nexions able to furnish him with information of secret plans. It 
is strange, however, that he never mentions any sources. Neither 
can it be overlooked that Crowe had reasons of his own to figure 
as a clever revealer of threatening Russian designs. Involved as 
the chief culprit in a smuggling case in Norway, he had in 1835 
been recalled from his post. With the verdict impending he 
then, during a stay in London in June 1836, wrote his first 
despatch on the danger threatening Norway and Great Britain 
if Russia succeeded in seizing a harbour on the coast. This 
speculation on Lord Palmerston’s well-known Russophobia 
proved indeed so successful that Crowe was at once reinstalled in 
office, and even promoted. During the succeeding years he 
made the ‘ Russian peril’ his principal means of subsistence: at 
least once a year he sent a detailed account of the latest symptoms 
of impending invasion, and even undertook a reconnoitring 
journey to the White Sea. 

Crowe’s warnings had, without hesitation, been forwarded by 
Palmerston to the Swedish Government. Great Britain attached, 
he said, ‘ extreme importance ’ to the matter and could not ‘ view 
with indifference any cession whatever of territory in that quarter 
by Sweden to Russia.’ Palmerston also instructed the French 
Government of the alleged Russian designs. From Stockholm it 
was assured that there had never been any question of cession, 
and that if any such proposals were made by Russia they would 
instantly be rejected. But now the indiscretion of Matuszewic 
confirmed, in a way which excluded all doubts, the warnings of 
Crowe, and Palmerston pressed again for binding assurances, 
and even told the Russian Government itself that a Norwegian 
cession of territory would have a most unfavourable impression 
on British public opinion. 

The successor of Palmerston, Lord Aberdeen, did not give 
the same willing ear to the warnings of Crowe. But when during 
the Crimean War the former—now in the capacity of Prime 
Minister—returned to power, Crowe resumed his activities. He 
asserted in May 1855 that in 1840 several Russo-Finnish officials 
had, under pretext of pleasure trips, been reconnoitring northern 
Norway. By chance their instructions had fallen into Norwegian 
hands and had been found to contain detailed orders to find out 
the best harbours for a Russian maritime establishment and a 
town, the state of the roads to Finland, and the nature of the 
rivers. This manifest evidence of Russia’s plans of expansion 
was repeated in leading articles‘in The Times, written by a young 
Norwegian, Ole Richter, who happened to stay in London during 
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the summer and autumn of 1855.8 The similarity between his 
and Crowe’s statements is indeed striking. As the latter's 
reports were, of course, confidential, Richter could not have seen 
them, but he may have been in touch with Crowe—perhaps 
through his relative, Eyre Evans Crowe, editor of the Daily 
News. But the same conformity exists also between the writings 
of Crowe and the above-mentioned pamphlet of Lallerstedt. It 
may be that the latter knew Crowe’s son, Henry Woodfall Crowe, 
principal interpreter on Admiral Napier’s Baltic campaign during 
the same summer. Similar accounts were repeated by leading 
French papers—notably Le Pays. These articles were most likely 
inspired by Lallerstedt, who was attached to the Swedish Lega- 
tion in Paris. Emanating from so many different quarters— 
Christiania, London, and Paris—all these accounts did not fail 
duly to impress Swedish public opinion. They became, indeed, 
a very important item in the agitation for Sweden taking an 
active part in the war against Russia. The accuracy of the 
statements of The Times was not discussed, and the French 
articles showed, the Press of Stockholm agreed, ‘ unusual know- 
ledge of the facts,’ and indicated clearly the manner in which the 
position of Sweden was judged in France. 

Most certainly such rash conclusions would have been spared 
had it been known that the alarms about Russia’s attitude in 
1840 probably had one and the same source—namely, Crowe— 
and that Russia’s ‘ mysterious preparations’ so long before the 
Crimean War were nothing else than the investigations under- 
taken by the Finnish authorities at the request of Charles XIV. 
himself. But those who might guess the real state of things 
found it, for some reasons, preferable to keep silence. Russia’s 
‘insulting behaviour’ in 1840 thus became a motive for the 
British Government in November 1855 to make Sweden pledge 
herself—this time in a formal treaty—not to exchange any terri- 
tory with Russia without the consent of the Western Powers. 

In 1842 Finnish complaints about the damage caused by the 
Norwegian Lapp migrations were heard anew. The Finnish 
authorities proposed in 1846 and in 1850 that, should they be 
allowed to continue, a small district on the Norwegian coast ought 
to be reserved for the Finnish Lapps as a compensation, where 
they might fish and find pasturage for their reindeer during the 
summer. If this were not agreed to, the frontier had better be 
closed. At first the Russian Government seemed little inclined to 
adopt this programme, but finally, as a result of inconsiderate 
Norwegian opposition, it was induced to adopt the Finnish view. 
In 1851 Russia asked for diplomatic negotiations with Sweden, 

3 Richter later became Prime Minister of Norway (in 1887), and is the hero 


of Bjérnson’s play Paul Lange and Thora Parsberg. 
Vor. CXIII—No. 676 B B* 
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and the Russian Minister at Stockholm presented an ultimatum 
on the subject of Finland, demanding restriction of the pasturages 
open to the Norwegian Lapps, and the right for Finnish Lapps 
to fish on the Norwegian coast in their own boats, and to have 
a place reserved on the shore of Varanger Bay where they could 
construct huts for keeping their boats and nets during the winter. 
If these demands were refused, the frontier would be closed at 
one year’s notice. This Russia had a right to do, as she considered 
the treaty of 1751 in no way binding on her. But Norway, fear- 
ing future complications with her powerful neighbour, firmly 
refused her consent. In order to soothe Norwegian suspicions 
Russia substantially modified her demands—even giving up her 
claim to the permanent fishing huts on the Varanger coast. It 
was all in vain. Their apprehensions once aroused, very likely 
from British quarters (for Lord Palmerston followed the negotia- 
tions closely and repeatedly warned them against a cession which 
might serve ‘as a foundation for further encroachments and 
afford a basis of a naval station commanding the coast of 
Norway ’), the Norwegians were inexorable. The frontier was 
accordingly closed by Russia in 1852. Norway answered by a 
prohibition against Finnish Lapps taking part in the fishing on 
her coasts. Concerning some minor points Russia showed scarcely 
more compliance, and at the outbreak of the Crimean War in 
1853 Finnish authorities proposed to postpone the negotiations, 
which otherwise might have ‘ unpleasant results.’ 

Russia’s lack of compliance was no doubt a diplomatic 
blunder. Combined with her overbearing attitude towards 
Swedish neutrality in 1854 it seemed to indicate aggressive 
tendencies towards Scandinavia. Her motive for postponing the 
negotiations might, it was suspected, be a wish to wait for a more 
favourable opportunity for ‘inserting the sharp point of the 
wedge.” The Swedish Government accordingly hinted to Great 
Britain that Russia aimed at seizing one of the supposedly ice-free 
Norwegian harbours in order to establish a maritime arsenal from 
which to dominate the northern seas. This communication was 
received in London with the keenest interest, and when later in 
1854 the Storthing at Christiania discussed a Bill on penalties 
for violation of the Finnish frontier, it was even suggested that 
Norway should appeal to foreign Powers for assistance against 
Russia’s encroachments. (According to well-informed sources, this 
nervous feeling may have been kindled by no less a person than 
Crowe himself, since 1842 British Consul-General at Christiania.) 
No active interest was, however, taken by Great Britain in the 
matter as long as Lord Aberdeen remained in office. But in 1855 
he was succeeded by the warlike Palmerston. Once again skilfully 
handling his well-known Russophobia, Crowe now sent the noble 
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lord a coloured description of all the symptoms of the impending 
Russian invasion in the Finmark. In a detailed historical account 
of the rise, progress, and present state of the border disputes from 
the year 800 (sic) onwards, the indefatigable consul, cleverly 
combining truth with fiction, reproduced without hesitation 
unfounded rumours as clear facts. ‘The Russian spider,’ he 
finished up his warnings, ‘ continues to spin and eventually will 
gain her ends—the possession of a port or ports on the shore of the 
Atlantic, unless vigilantly and incessantly watched.’ 

According to the British Minister at Stockholm, Crowe’s report 
created ‘ a great sensation’ in London. ‘ It might be well,’ Lord 
Palmerston noted thereon, ‘ to enter into some agreement with 
the King of Sweden and Norway binding him to make no conces- 
sion whatever to Russia, whether of fishery rights, pasture rights 
or territory, without the consent of Great Britain. Such a treaty 
would be a security to us and a definite support tohim.’ A treaty 
which guaranteed the integrity of Norway against Russian 
attacks was accordingly drafted. In case of any such aggression 
Great Britain and France were to assist Norway with military 
force. Oscar I. having obtained the extension of the treaty to 
Sweden also, it was signed at Stockholm in November 1855. To 
Crowe the King confided that it was to be considered as a prelude 
to his taking an active part in the war with Russia. 

If the disclosure of the bargain-transaction of 1840 led to the 
engagement not to exchange any Norwegian territory with Russia, 
the nervous feeling created by the claims put forward by Russia 
on behalf of Finland in 1851 made Sweden and Norway pledge 
themselves to the Western Powers not to cede any fishery or 
pasture rights to her eastern neighbour. The Allies thought, 
indeed, that they had been able by diplomacy to check Russia’s 
plans in the north, as they had already succeeded in doing by 
force of arms in the south. Particular stress was put on the 
(erroneous) information that only the harbours west of the Russo- 
Norwegian frontier were ice-free during the winter, while all 
fjords on the Russian side were ice-bound. This was the reason 
why Russia desired to expand over Norway. The Times and 
several other British papers,‘ stated that compared to Varanger 
and Alten the mighty bay of Sebastopol itself was only a paltry 
creek, and that a voyage from the Norwegian coast could bring a 
Russian fleet to the British Isles within a very short time. ‘If 
you remember,’ the British Foreign Secretary (Lord Clarendon) 
said in defence of the policy of his Cabinet in the House of Lords 
in 1856, ‘ that Russia was aiming at an occupation of Norway (!) 
which would have given her complete command of the northern 
seas, that a treaty has been signed which guarantees the posses- 

* The Morning Post, the Globe, the Daily News, December 1855. 
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sions of Sweden and Norway from aggression on the part of 
Russia, I think, my lords, that you will have no reason to be 
dissatisfied.’ 

We have seen how slight the foundation was in reality for the 
suspicions of Russian expansion in Scandinavia in 1826, 1840, and 
1851. The Finmark question was purely local, and no proofs are 
to be found that Russia thought of using it as a vehicle for projects 
of aggrandisement of her own. But in history truth is not as 
important as what you believe, or make others believe. With the 
conclusion of the November Treaty the ‘ Russian peril ’ was, for 
a long time to come, firmly rooted in Swedish public opinion. 
Every time Russian foreign policy seemed to assume a more 
active character these fears were, after the manner of Crowe and 
Palmerston, concentrated on the north, and their statements 
reappeared in the Swedish Press. 

During the two decades following the Crimean War Russia, 
occupied with internal reforms, did not seem so threatening as 
before. But Sweden, whose policy since 1855 was dependent on 
the Powers that had guaranteed her integrity, watched her with 
nervous attention. Soon the entente between Great Britain and 
France showed signs of breaking, and Sweden’s faith in the 
validity of the November Treaty, concluded by these Powers in 
common, thus necessarily grew less strong. This accounted, 
perhaps, for her decision in 1859 to erect a fortress in the Finmark, 
in order to check possible attacks from Russia. The move roused 
the indignation of the mild Tsar Alexander II. ‘ C’est un procédé 
aimable a notre adresse!’ he exclaimed ; and it seems, indeed, 
to have had an unexpected effect. The year before the Finnish 
authorities had declared themselves unsatisfied with the closing 
of the Norwegian frontier—that ‘ final blow ’ to the welfare of the 
Finnish Lapps—and had repeated their contention that the only 
solution would be if the latter were accorded fishing rights on 
the Norwegian coast. After the news of the projected Norwegian 
fortress the Governor-General of Finland, Prince Berg, also 
adopted these views. In fact, he disavowed his predecessor, 
Menshikov, and stated unofficially to the Swedish Minister in 
Petersburg, Count Wedel-Jarlsberg, that a return of the con- 
ditions prior to 1852 would be desirable. Finland might even, 
Berg hinted, be willing ‘ gratuitously ’ to cede the border parishes 
of Utsjoki and Enare to Norway. 

Wedel replied that before any further steps were taken 
Russia ought officially to repeal her renunciation of the treaty of 
1751, pointing out at the same time that the November Treaty 
meant an insurmountable obstacle to any negotiations. In 
Stockholm Berg’s proposal was point-blank refused. Russia had, 
the Swedish Foreign Secretary held, no right to invoke a treaty 
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which six years earlier she had declared null and void. He found 
it peculiar that the question had been put forward at a moment 
when fissures were opening in the Anglo-French entente; the 
offer of Utsjoki and Enare proved, he added, the anxiety of Russia 
to return to conditions which ‘ would leave the field open for 
troubles as soon as she desired to incite them.’ The Norwegian 
authorities found that the proposal ought to be refused even if 
only the interests of the Norwegian Lapps were taken into con- 
sideration, and here the matter rested. 

A similar attitude was taken when shortly after (in 1861) a desire 
was expressed in Finland also to close the Swedish frontier, over 
which the Norwegian nomads had begun after 1852 to pour into 
their country. The Finns contented themselves with proposing 
a mixed commission to study the matter, but even to this Sweden 
would not agree; an agreement could not, Swedish authorities 
feared, be reached unless Russia carried all her points (November 
1866). Sweden, and also Great Britain, followed the conditions 
in the Finmark with a somewhat nervous attention. In 1860 
the former had thought fit to demand rectification of a map of 
Finland, lithographed by the Russian general staff, which had 
drawn the Russo-Norwegian frontier of 1826 in an erroneous way. 
Ten years later, shortly before the outbreak of the Franco-German 
War, the British admiralty, hearing that a Russian Grand Duke 
accompanied by some vessels of war would visit the Finmark, 
hinted to Sweden that the sending of a squadron to meet him 
would ‘ dispel fears’ which otherwise ‘ were sure to be entertained.’ 

Those fears returned undiminished after the new Russo- 
Turkish War of 1877-78. As, by the peace of San Stephano, 
Great Britain and Germany in common deprived Russia of the 
fruit of her victories—the outlet to the Mediterranean—it was 
feared that, checked in the south, Russia might turn her atten- 
tion to the north. Swedish pamphlets—notably those of the 
prominent Radical A. Hedin—did not cease to repeat the state- 
ments and warnings of Lallerstedt. Russia’s desire of expansion 
towards the Atlantic now became almost an article of faith. This 
was particularly the case when during the ‘eighties that new 
factor in Baltic policy the German Empire rose to steadily 
greater heights of political and economical influence. A collision 
between Germany and Russia now began to appear on the 
political horizon. Such sinister prospects made Sweden turn her 
attention to the long-neglected problem of defence, and in the 
agitation for this purpose the ‘ Russian peril ’ was from the very 
beginning one of the most effective assets. In 1889 Count Ludvig 
Douglas (a man of German birth and with influential German 
relations, later Foreign Secretary) published a pamphlet bearing 
the significant title How we Lost Norway, which, in the way of a 
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vision, depicted a war between Russia and Germany, and how the 
former, after a separate peace with Germany, attacked Sweden 
in order to procure the long-desired ice-free harbour for her 
growing export trade. The conquest of northern Sweden could 
only, the author concluded, be avoided if the Swedes united all 
their forces to reorganise their army and navy. 

It may have been vid this pamphlet of Douglas that the myth 
of the ‘ Russian peril’ travelled to Germany. Here it found 
fertile ground. We must not overlook the fact that the last 
years of the nineteenth century were eminently characterised by 
the increasing tension between Germany and Russia. In the 
latter empire a ruthless policy of russification was inaugurated 
in all non-Russian dependencies—in Poland, the Baltic provinces, 
and in Finland (Germany applied the same methods in Schleswig- 
Holstein and in her part of Poland). With growing uneasiness 
the Swedes watched the gradual annihilation of Finland’s con- 
stitutional liberties and the ‘ reforms’ of all kinds, introduced 
in order to make the obstinate Grand Duchy a mere Russian 
province. What frightened them even more was that in Finland 
railways and military roads were laid out many of which were 
pointing in the direction of the Norwegian fjords, that the military 
forces in Finland were constantly reinforced, and that spying on 
a large scale was undertaken in Sweden. All this—it had, more- 
over, a parallel on the Austro-Russian frontier—seemed to indicate 
“ strategic preparations ’ which might threaten not only Germany 
but also Sweden.—These signs of hectic preparation 5 could not fail 
to create a very favourable background for the popular belief that 
Russia was resuming her alleged designs of expansion towards the 
Atlantic. This fear the Germans were not late in exploiting. 
Books and pamphlets about the ‘ Russian peril’ now poured into 
Sweden, and they were the more eagerly listened to as the union 
with Norway seemed on the point of breaking. Sweden might 
then, it was feared, find herself in a still more exposed position. 


If King Oscar [so the Kaiser the year after the first visit of his Baltic 
fleet to Stockholm (in 1894) warned the Swedish Crown-Prince] cannot 
succeed in re-establishing order in Norway, foreign States are bound to mix 
in her affairs. Russia, as your neighbour, will be the first to put her finger 
into the pie. Under pretext of friendly assistance Russian troops will 
march into Norway and—as once in Hungary—restore order. Russia 
would then extend payment for this service by seizing the long-desired 
harbour in Norway with the surrounding mainland. This would, however, 
constitute a casus belli for Great Britain. But should the latter, like 
Falstaff, consider prudence as the better part of courage, she would, on her 
part, arrange with Russia to get a Norwegian harbour as a guarantee. 

5 They were followed with anxiety also in Great Britain. Cf. G. Drage in 


the House of Commons, April 26, 1898; the Observer, January 24, 1904; the 
Spectator, June 3, 1905; and the Contemporary Review, August 1912. 
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In such circumstances I cannot allow Slavs and Britons to share the 
dominance of the Teutonic North Sea without asking me or without my 
permission. In order to ensure my trade and my coasts I would then be 
compelled to possess southern Norway. The union between this State 
and Sweden would thus be annihilated, and what would become of the 
latter ? Entangled from all sides by Russia she would gradually fall a 
victim to this colossus and be absorbed by it.® 


This tactful warning made King Oscar (Douglas was then 
Foreign Secretary) hint that it would be very good for Sweden if 
Germany would follow the example of Great Britain and France 
in 1855 and guarantee her integrity. But the Kaiser replied in 
the negative : it would be better if Sweden supported the pacific 
aims of the Triple Alliance. 

When in 1905 the union between Sweden and Norway was 
severed, no Russian intervention was, however, heard of. The 
only move to which Russia was inspired by this event was an 
attempt (in 1907) to get rid of the prohibition dating from 1856 
against the erection of any fortresses on the Aland Islands. This 
plan—most likely directed against Germany—was, however, 
thwarted by Great Britain, and Russia contented herself with 
defensive measures on the south coast of Finland. But in Sweden 
the Russian scheme created considerable anxiety. The efforts for 
amore efficient defence force now became more energetic than ever, 
and were in 1912 crowned by two pamphlets of Professor Pontus 
Fahlbeck and the famous explorer Sven Hedin. These writers 
reimported from Germany all the former exaggerated accounts 
of Russia’s plots against the integrity of Scandinavia. Russia’s 
greed of conquest was, they held, no longer directed towards 
the bays of Varanger or Alten. No, she wanted Narvik, the 
Norwegian export harbour for the Swedish iron ore. ‘ From 
Tornea, the end station of the Finnish railways, to Lyngen, it 
is only 43 Swedish miles and to Narvik 40. But from the extreme 
north-western point of the Russian frontier to Lyngen Bay it is 
only three miles.’ 

In vivid colours Hedin depicted the invasion of Sweden which 
would be the unavoidable consequence of Russia’s attempt to 
‘break her way to the Atlantic.’ ‘The fjords and districts 
situated north of Sweden’s borders do not suffice,’ Fahlbeck 
added, ‘ for suitable naval stations and the dominance of the 
oceans. Much more of Norway is needed, at least down to Bodé, 
perhaps even to Trondhjem.’ In order to ensure the safety of this 
territory and to win the shortest way to the Atlantic Russia must 
also take Swedish territories which offer great riches in the iron 
mines and in the railways with their electrical equipment. Had 


6 Prince Chlodwig zu Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst, Denkwirdigkeiten, 1931, 
p. 103. 
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Russia a firm footing west of Sweden, the latter would find herself 
squeezed in a slowly choking embrace. To avoid this danger 
Sweden ought, Fahlbeck pleaded, to join the Triple Alliance as 
her only natural ally. Thus the Russian forces would be checked, 
and this would in its turn have a calming influence on the war 
spirit in Great Britain ! 

After the outbreak of the Great War similar thoughts were 
adopted by a Swedish minority intimately connected with German 
finance and science. In an anonymous work, Swedish Foreign 
Policy in the Light of the Great War (June 1915), it was stated, with 
all details, that the danger threatening Sweden from the east could 
only be averted by a ‘ courageous rally on the side of Germany.’ 
Like A. Hedin in the ’seventies, the ‘ Activists ’—this was the 
name given to that small but loud-voiced clique—held that 
Russia’s desire for an outlet to the open sea, ‘ one of the deepest 
driving forces in her history,’ oscillated between south and north, 
between the Mediterranean and the Atlantic Ocean. Checked 
on the former in 1856 and 1878, as also on the Pacific and the 
Indian Ocean in 1905 and 1907, Russia had again directed her 
attention towards the northern Atlantic. No feature in Sweden’s 
geography was more ominous than that she barred Russia’s road 
to the Atlantic. Russia’s plans seemed to be confirmed by ‘ the 
strategic preparations’ in Finland and by the insolent spying 
in Sweden herself. In this danger Sweden had better not rely 
on ‘ perfide Albion,’ which at any moment might find it convenient 
to distract the attention of her powerful Russian ally from Asia 
by leading her into other directions—for instance, towards 
Scandinavia. A Russian expansion over Narvik or Gothenburg 
would probably meet with mild resistance from Great Britain, 
who knew that Russia, in contrast to Germany, would be no 
dangerous rival on the seas; perhaps Great Britain would even 
welcome such an expansion as a new link of communication with 
Russia. Germany, placed in the same geographical position as 
Sweden, and, besides, master of the Baltic, would, so this propa- 
ganda maintained, protect Sweden in a much more effective way 
against Russian attacks. They did not overlook, though, the fact 
that Germany had no vital interests in safeguarding Scandinavia, 
or that a separate peace between Germany and Russia might 
involve tremendous risks to Sweden. To avert such risks Sweden 
ought, the Activists concluded, to take the initiative herself in 
siding with the Central Powers; thus she would contribute to 
the final defeat of Russia, and in a decisive way influence the 
final issue of the war. 

These were the main features of a work skilfully compiled but 
strangely out of touch with realities. On a nation like the 
Swedish, for a century of undisturbed peace unused to the 
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intricacies of foreign policies and even without close knowledge or 
great interest in European conditions such a propaganda ex- 
ploiting a delicate situation could not fail to exercise consider- 
able influence. But had Swedish historical research, instead 
of minutely analysing with philologically refined methods petty 
details from the remotest ages, devoted more attention to later 
epochs, the unsafe ground of this propaganda would easily have 
been laid bare. Voices had not been lacking, however, to this 
effect. Already in 1905 Hjarne had tried to assure his country- 
men that there was not the least economical, political, or historical 
necessity for Russian expansion towards the Atlantic Ocean. 

In our own days the views of this great seer have been fully 
confirmed by the opening of the Russian State archives. None 
of the papers found indicate that Russia before the Great War 
was preparing any expansion at the cost of Sweden or Norway. 
Had this been the case, no more fitting opportunity would, surely, 
have been found than the breaking up of the Swedish-Norwegian 
union in 1905; a military conflict between the Scandinavian 
peoples might then have served as a pretext for Russian inter- 
ference. But instead of kindling the fire Russia, occupied as she 
was with seething troubles of her own, exhorted her Scandinavian 
neighbours to a peaceful solution of their conflict. It is of interest 
to note that Great Britain herself showed no fear of Russian 
plans of expansion in the north in 1905. No memorandum on 
this question is to be found in the last volume (No. VIII.) of 
the British Documents on the Origins of the War 1898-1914— 
only a reference to Crowe’s report of 1855. No alarmed Lord 
Palmerston then guided British foreign policy. The recent 
publication of the mobilisation plans of the Russian general 
staff from 1880 up to 19147 confirms the impression that neither 
before nor after 1905 was there any reason for Sweden to suspect 
any aggressive plans on the part of Russia. On the contrary, 
the latter, strange to say, feared Sweden! Aware of the existence 
of pro-German elements in the Swedish army, Russia feared that 
Sweden might be induced to invade Finland and to threaten 
Petersburg itself. The mobilisation plans since 1908 show how 
Russia, in accordance with her fears, undertook defensive measures 
along her western border and in the Gulf of Finland. Not without 
reason the Russian proverb ‘ fear has large eyes ’ may, with equal 
right, be applied both to Russia and to Sweden in 1914. 

At close scrutiny the different statements about the ‘ Russian 
peril ’ in the years before the Great War thus dissolve themselves 
into mere rumours or vague suspicions. We are, then, obliged 
to revert to the accounts of Russia’s threatening attitude on 
earlier occasions—namely, during the Finmark negotiations in 

7 A. M. Zajontchkovskij, Russia’s Preparations for the Great War, 1926. 
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1826, 1840, and 1851. But, as we have already seen, these 
negotiations concerned, according to Hjarne, nothing but ‘ minor 
questions,’ and are thus indeed no solid evidence. With a smile 
of recognition we discover that the exaggerated accounts of 
Lallerstedt have been copied and used without any reservation or 
discrimination. When the statements of Lallerstedt and his fol- 
lowers have been invoked in support of the plea for a ‘ courageous 
rally on the side of Germany,’ we are confronted with the 
strange fact that propaganda weapons used by British agents 
during the Crimean War to make Sweden side with the Western 
Powers were in 1915 turned in quite another direction, ultimately 
against the originator (Great Britain) herself. 

Thus a bogey originally invented by a British vice-consul 
mainly in order to save his own skin, and set working by the 
British Government, had far-reaching effects long after the actual 
causes had disappeared. In 1915 Sweden might have fallen a 
prey to a policy of intimidation which, in reality, the Germans 
had literally copied on the policy of Lord Palmerston in 1855, 
and which they were carrying out even more studiously than 
their British predecessor. That the post-mortem influence of the 
noble lord on Swedish foreign policy during the Great War in the 
end proved without effects was due principally to the sound 
judgment of the Swedish people. Unimpressed, the Swedes stuck 
to the policy of strict neutrality solemnly announced in 1914. 
The wisdom of this attitude was made sufficiently evident when 
in 1917 the dead hand of Tsardom was forced to withdraw from 
the shores of the Baltic, and when in 1918 the collapse of the 
Russian Empire was followed by a perhaps even greater catas- 
trophe—that of the Central Powers themselves. 

8 Cf. Lallerstedt, pp. 20-22, with P. Fahlbeck, Swedish and Northern Foreign 
Policy, p. 37; ‘Russia and Scandinavia’ (Deutsche Rundschau); S. Hedin, 
A Word of Warning, 1912, p. 19; Deutsche Tages Zeitung, May-June 1913; 
M. Schiff-Drost, The Nordic Knot, p. 8 (German) ; Swedish Foreign Policy in the 
Light of the Great War, pp. 8, 9, 28; E. Svensén, Russia’s Roads to the Oceans, 
1915, p. 184; R. Pohle, Russia’s Greed of Earth, 1916, p. 28 (German) ; 
R. Norrlander and S. Sario (the latter Finnish Foreign Secretary in 1918), The 
Nordic Bridge, 1917, p. 28 (German) ; and others. 


C. F. PALMSTIERNA. 
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MANY great men have been unhappy, have spent their lives in 
perpetual travail of spirit, but none has suffered as did Dean 
Swift. To live in any prolonged tranquillity of mind the world 
must either be transcended by the ecstatic contemplation, trans- 
formed by the poetic intelligence, kept in abeyance by a philo- 
sophical stoicism, or participated in with uncritical assent. None 
of these attitudes was possible for Jonathan Swift, suspicious to the 
marrow of his bones, resentful where there was no cause for resent- 
ment and beside himself with fury when there was; revolving 
between the febrile energy congenital to him, and a blighting 
knowledge of the utter futility of all human existence. ‘ Believe 
me, no man breathing at present has less share of happiness in 
life than I. I do not say I am unhappy at all, but that everything 
here is tasteless to me for want of being what I would be.’ It is 
thus that he writes to Stella when he is at the very height of his 
fame: ‘I was at Court and Church to-day . . . and am so proud 
to make all the lords come up to me.’ 

Apart from certain ambiguous statements of his, the actual 
circumstances of his life would lead us to believe that there was 
at the core of his inordinate pride some knowledge that acted as 
a continual goad to his nerves: ‘ Some kinds of frenzy give double 
strength to the sinews.’ He was, indeed, like a mad man—a mad 
man who, under the cover of his common-sense logic, harbours a 
fearful intent, the intent of piercing through and through the 
quivering bowels of the whole human race : ‘ For swords are mad 
men’s tongues, and tongues are mad men’s swords.’ ‘ Each line 
shall stab, shall blast, like daggers and like fire.’ 


Damn’d poets, damn’d critics, damn’d blockheads, damn’d knaves, 
Damn’d senators bribed, damn’d prostitute slaves. 


It was before he had reached the age of thirty that he wrote 
Varina Waring a stilted letter proposing marriage: ‘ Trust me, 
Varina, Heaven has given us nothing else worth the loss of a 
thought. Ambition, high appearance, friends and fortune are all 
tasteless and insipid when they come in competition ’ (with love). 
But a few years passed, and now when Varina hints at her willing- 
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ness to marry him he thrusts her from him almost savagely: 
What had happened in these years, or would he, had it 
come to the point of her accepting him earlier, have treated 
her in the same strange manner—or perhaps have fled 
away ? 

His neurotic horror of the human body, innocent of all know- 
ledge of the Rabelaisian acceptance, would seem to have had some 
pathological origin. It is as if he was determined to expose, not 
only as valueless but as vile besides, the very centre of all human 
delight, to render it so utterly obnoxious that he would no longer 
feel himself singled out to be alone deprived of what even the 
hungriest ragpicker, the most shallow coxcomb, could enjoy to 
the full—‘ the only felicity permitted to human life,’ as, in an 
unguarded moment, he had expressed it to Varina. In his 
Journal to Stella he refers to having helped to deprive a man of his 
pardon who was condemned for rape: ‘ ’Tis true the fellow had 
lain with her a hundred times before . . . must a woman be 
ravished because she is a whore?’ The penalty was hanging. 
Is it hardly to be doubted that there must have been some per- 
sonal animosity in so outrageous an action? Swift should have 
been a subtle plenipotentiary, a wicked and crafty diplomatist 
ensnaring nations to their destruction, but certainly not a minister 
of God. And yet how tender he was to his mother! Not Flau- 
bert, not Thomas Carlyle, not Pope, was a more devoted son. It 
was an essential part of the resentment he carried to his grave, the 
fact that she had been forced to wear herself out in menial labour. 
This glaring example, so closely related to his own personal life, 
of the injustice of society he could never forget or forgive. At 
his mother’s death he wrote : ‘ I have now lost my barrier between 
me and death.’ Was it perhaps unnatural for him ever to love in 
a manner not consistent with this particular kind of devotion ? 
Would his love always be of the kind ‘ which gently warms but 
cannot burn ’ ? 

It is singular that a man capable of such morbid sensitiveness, 
and with so penetrating an observation that not even the most 
obscure scullery maid in Sir William Temple’s house (where for 
so many years he trembled with resentment) could escape the 
ferreting inquiry of his exacerbated mind, where, we feel, he would 
have liked to round up the very mice from the wainscots to probe 
into their scurrying thefts of back pantry crumbs, should have 
been so unobservant of the sights and sounds of Nature. It was 
as if he passed through the country on his prodigious walks 
indifferent to all but the mordacious thoughts within him, 
thoughts which he was for ever and ever drilling into greater and 
greater efficiency for attack, discovering subtler and subtler 
methods of exposing down to the very quick the hypocrisy and 
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turpitude of those whom he despised for daring to underrate 


him : 
And I find it answers right : 
Scorn torments them more than spite. 


There is never in all his writing a single reference which could 
show any true appreciation of the beauty of honeysuckle hedges, 
the magic of the first white frosts, the peaceful assurance of fish- 
filled twilight streams. It was as if all existence must be viewed 
either under the flat light of loss or the torrid light of rage. 

His careful assertions of the coldness of is nature could have 
been but protections against the world. How could a man so 
easily shaken, as proud as a palace cat, as subtle as a gipsy, have 
had one drop of cold blood in his veins? No, there is some 
explanation that eludes us, and only Stella knew what it was. It 
is to this ambiguous girl with her ‘ raven hair ’ and dark eyes, ‘ a 
certain naughty rogue called MD,’ that he speaks out his heart. 
‘I can count upon nothing, nor will but upon MD’s love and 
kindness.’ ‘ I am never happy but when I write or think of MD.’ 
It is as if some mountain robber chief had captured and carried 
away to his far retreat a gentle child, ‘ a dove in an eagle’s nest ’ ; 
and in his dangerous isolation had brought her up in his own image, 
only a thousand times more gracious and without his lonely, 
suspicious pride—a child able to look into his overbearing heart 
with breathless awe and with breathless understanding and to see 
at the same time reflected there her own pale, anxious face. His 
endearments are sometimes like the rough, careful strokes of a 
grizzly bear sporting with its cub, sometimes like a boy in the 
schoolroom precociously interested in the little girl sitting next 
tohim. They are sexual, protective, but never passionate. In- 
finitely revealing they are, these fragments of nursery caresses, 
coming as they do from a man before whose glance the very gods 
might quake, the most dolorous man alive. Interspersed among 
the anecdotes of his accumulating triumphs, his days so crowded 
with events yet so bare of joys, they appear, these little scattered 
utterances of love, like dancing fortune-telling birds at a side- 
show of the great Vanity Fair. How well she had studied his 
eccentric temperament. She had been the little Scholastica of his 
nature, knowing where to rush forward with her sympathy, where 
to chide, where to wait in suspended silence, and where to be alert 
to danger. Who was this Mrs. Vanhomrigh whose name recurred 
so often in his daily jottings? ‘I dined with Mrs. Vanhomrigh, 
to desire them to buy mea scarf’; ‘for Sunday at Vanhomrigh’s’ ; 
‘ Friday I think at Vanhomrigh’s.’ She had a daughter: ‘ Mrs. 
Vanhomrigh sent me word that her eldest daughter was taken 
suddenly very ill, and desired I would come and see her ; I went 
and found it was a silly trick. . . . However I rattled off the 
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daughter.’ This was Mrs. Vanhomrigh’s daughter’s birthday, and 
‘ Mr. Ford and I were invited to keep it, and we spent the evening 
there drinking punch.’ As near as she dared she ventured one of 
her rare protests, and Swift’s reply was: ‘ Sir Andrew Fountaine 
and I dined by invitation with Mrs. Vanhomrigh. You say they 
are of no consequence ; why they keep as good female company 
as I do male.’ But even so slight a reproach from Stella was 
evidently sufficient to trouble him ; for it is to be noticed that, 
after this, mention of the daughter is omitted, and in any allusion 
to his visits to the suspected house unconsciously there creeps 
into his letters an apologetic tone. It could hardly be suggested, 
however, that these dubious diurnal visits made his love for Stella 
any less. Is it perhaps possible to add to one’s life another friend 
without interfering with the quality of one’s feeling for the one 
most dear? It is always a dangerous experiment ; but only in 
such danger is there growth. Life multiplies with new personal 
intimacies. Novelty is an essential need in human beings. It is 
the old primitive desire for adventure taking another form. Each 
relationship is like a voyage into an entirely unknown country ; 
and what voyage offers greater rewards to a man apprehensive 
about his years than the uncertain voyage into the mind of a 
young, impressionable, and attractive girl ? 

As a youth Swift had written out certain resolutions for his 
later life. One of them was, ‘ Not to be fond of children or let 
them come near me hardly.’ The last words which he had under- 
lined had later been almost obliterated. What could he have 
meant by them? In 1713, five years after he had made the 
acquaintance of Esther Vanhomrigh, he wrote to Archdeacon 
Wallis: ‘ The old fellow you are pleased to be so free with is a 
very honest gentleman, though he has not your faculty of increas- 
ing the Queen’s subjects.’ And what had induced him to take 
holy orders? Worldly ambition had certainly a great deal to do 
with it, but he could have been a great lawyer, a great statesman : 
he could have made more than enough to live on by his pen, and 
have been renowned as well ; but he refused all remuneration for 
his writing, much of which appeared anonymously. Never was 
there anyone more devoid of a religious spirit—he who could 
discern in religious enthusiasm only ‘ hysterics or sexual excite- 
ment taking a wrong turn.’ He was too downright and honest a 
man to be able to simulate successfully a sentiment he did not 
feel unless pressed on by some unconscious emotional need. Was 
the Church a kind of harbourage for this atheistically inclined 
priest who knew what he was missing ?—this priest who at last 
became such a stickler for forms and observances, who would go 
stalking to his ink-pot to summon up his most annihilating elo- 
quence, ‘ like a razor whetted with oil,’ to cut the ground out from 
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under every ‘ false sect’? ‘It is often with religion as it is with 
love, which, by much dissembling, at last grows real.’ Was 
he thinking of himself when he wrote this? Where else would 
he be so little taunted by a certain constitutional lack of some- 
thing that others freely enjoyed, but which the Church dis- 
counted ? 

There was surely no mischief in his mind when he began his 
intimacy in the Vanhomrigh household. He had a small room to 
himself there where he could write, not his Journal to Stella (this 
was composed in his bed), but his political pamphlets. For 
Esther Vanhomrigh they must have been very happy days—these 
early ones, when she was disturbed by no premonition of what the 
future held for her. Her power was in her youth, the most potent 
of all powers, but one that cannot be counted upon to endure. As 
for Swift, he was approaching dangerous ground and did not know 
it. He who understood society as a thief understands his jemmy, 
with the same grim stealth, or as a hangman knows his knots, 
did not comprehend so much about the heart of a girl. Esther 
Vanhomrigh was no child when he met her, but she was thirteen 
years younger than Stella, and it was with the old irregular 
pleasure of Moor Park that he undertook her instruction, told her 
what books to read, scolded and explained and returned to scold 
again. The bantering on her side began to take a different turn. 
It was a situation charged with peril. Behind the punctilious 
propriety of his address Swift’s nature was secretive and inscrut- 
able, yet extremely susceptible to the admiration of women, and 
with a golden drop of pure goodness in its awful depths. He did 
not forget Stella, his love for whom was as deep-set in his being 
as was his own parsimony ; but always when he was in London 
he discovered himself entering the door on Bury Street, and 
always he found there a vivacious young woman eager to challenge 
and caress him. 

There is no tracing the progression of a feeling that has its 
origin in mystery. Glances meet, evade, and meet again. The 
heart is ever avid when it is not already captive or restrained by 
fear. One advances, the other retreats; one retreats, the other 
advances. Strangeness spurs on the blood, familiarity breaks down 
barriers. Memories multiply and are made deceptive by ‘ that 
forward, delusive faculty’ the imagination. It is a game of 
roguery and apt at any moment to lead to disillusionment or to 
pain. Suddenly the blood flows with a different rhythm in the 
body and peace has fled. For Esther it had fled never to return. 
A thoughtless, thoughtful, mocking girl: rebellious, vain; too 
sensible to be captured by society ; too indolent and flighty to be 
a true student ; living from moment to moment, and yet with 
something worthy of tragedy in her—something dark, passionate, 
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daughter.’ This was Mrs. Vanhomrigh’s daughter’s birthday, and 
‘ Mr. Ford and I were invited to keep it, and we spent the evening 
there drinking punch.’ As near as she dared she ventured one of 
her rare protests, and Swift’s reply was: ‘ Sir Andrew Fountaine 
and I dined by invitation with Mrs. Vanhomrigh. You say they 
are of no consequence ; why they keep as good female company 
as I do male.’ But even so slight a reproach from Stella was 
evidently sufficient to trouble him ; for it is to be noticed that, 
after this, mention of the daughter is omitted, and in any allusion 
to his visits to the suspected house unconsciously there creeps 
into his letters an apologetic tone. It could hardly be suggested, 
however, that these dubious diurnal visits made his love for Stella 
any less. Is it perhaps possible to add to one’s life another friend 
without interfering with the quality of one’s feeling for the one 
most dear? It is always a dangerous experiment ; but only in 
such danger is there growth. Life multiplies with new personal 
intimacies. Novelty is an essential need in human beings. It is 
the old primitive desire for adventure taking another form. Each 
relationship is like a voyage into an entirely unknown country ; 
and what voyage offers greater rewards to a man apprehensive 
about his years than the uncertain voyage into the mind of a 
young, impressionable, and attractive girl ? 

As a youth Swift had written out certain resolutions for his 
later life. One of them was, ‘ Not to be fond of children or let 
them come near me hardly.’ The last words which he had under- 
lined had later been almost obliterated. What could he have 
meant by them? In 1713, five years after he had made the 
acquaintance of Esther Vanhomrigh, he wrote to Archdeacon 
Wallis: ‘ The old fellow you are pleased to be so free with is a 
very honest gentleman, though he has not your faculty of increas- 
ing the Queen’s subjects.’ And what had induced him to take 
holy orders ? Worldly ambition had certainly a great deal to do 
with it, but he could have been a great lawyer, a great statesman : 
he could have made more than enough to live on by his pen, and 
have been renowned as well ; but he refused all remuneration for 
his writing, much of which appeared anonymously. Never was 
there anyone more devoid of a religious spirit—he who could 
discern in religious enthusiasm only ‘ hysterics or sexual excite- 
ment taking a wrong turn.’ He was too downright and honest a 
man to be able to simulate successfully a sentiment he did not 
feel unless pressed on by some unconscious emotional need. Was 
the Church a kind of harbourage for this atheistically inclined 
priest who knew what he was missing ?—this priest who at last 
became such a stickler for forms and observances, who would go 
stalking to his ink-pot to summon up his most annihilating elo- 
quence, ‘ like a razor whetted with oil,’ to cut the ground out from 
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under every ‘ false sect’? ‘ It is often with religion as it is with 
love, which, by much dissembling, at last grows real.’ Was 
he thinking of himself when he wrote this? Where else would 
he be so little taunted by a certain constitutional lack of some- 
thing that others freely enjoyed, but which the Church dis- 
counted ? 

There was surely no mischief in his mind when he began his 
intimacy in the Vanhomrigh household. He had a small room to 
himself there where he could write, not his Journal to Stella (this 
was composed in his bed), but his political pamphlets. For 
Esther Vanhomrigh they must have been very happy days—these 
early ones, when she was disturbed by no premonition of what the 
future held for her. Her power was in her youth, the most potent 
of all powers, but one that cannot be counted upon to endure. As 
for Swift, he was approaching dangerous ground and did not know 
it. He who understood society as a thief understands his jemmy, 
with the same grim stealth, or as a hangman knows his knots, 
did not comprehend so much about the heart of a girl. Esther 
Vanhomrigh was no child when he met her, but she was thirteen 
years younger than Stella, and it was with the old irregular 
pleasure of Moor Park that he undertook her instruction, told her 
what books to read, scolded and explained and returned to scold 
again. The bantering on her side began to take a different turn. 
It was a situation charged with peril. Behind the punctilious 
propriety of his address Swift’s nature was secretive and inscrut- 
able, yet extremely susceptible to the admiration of women, and 
with a golden drop of pure goodness in its awful depths. He did 
not forget Stella, his love for whom was as deep-set in his being 
as was his own parsimony ; but always when he was in London 
he discovered himself entering the door on Bury Street, and 
always he found there a vivacious young woman eager to challenge 
and caress him. 

There is no tracing the progression of a feeling that has its 
origin in mystery. Glances meet, evade, and meet again. The 
heart is ever avid when it is not already captive or restrained by 
fear. One advances, the other retreats; one retreats, the other 
advances. Strangeness spurs on the blood, familiarity breaks down 
barriers. Memories multiply and are made deceptive by ‘ that 
forward, delusive faculty’ the imagination. It is a game of 
roguery and apt at any moment to lead to disillusionment or to 
pain. Suddenly the blood flows with a different rhythm in the 
body and peace has fled. For Esther it had fled never to return. 
A thoughtless, thoughtful, mocking girl: rebellious, vain; too 
sensible to be captured by society ; too indolent and flighty to be 
a true student ; living from moment to moment, and yet with 
something worthy of tragedy in her—something dark, passionate, 
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unconfined, she goes forward to her doom. For Swift the situa- 
tion must, from the moment he knew the depth of the emotion 
he had aroused, have been fraught with intolerable uneasiness. 
*I promised to write to you; . . . I will write a common letter 
to you all . . . but directed to you.’ These words should have 
taught her caution. ‘Now you are good beyond expression in 
sending me that dear voluntary from St. Albans... . I am very 
impatient to hear from you at Chester.’ His next letter is 
addressed to her mother: ‘ Who will Hessy get now to chide, or 
Moll to tell her stories. . .? I design to send Hessy a letter in 
print from Ireland. . . .. Howcould he have been more explicit ? 
With tremulous anxiety she attempts repeatedly to break down 
his torturing silences. ‘ If you think I write too often your only 
way is to tell me so, or at least to write to me again. . . . If you 
are very happy it is ill-natured of you not to tell me so, except ’tis 
what is inconsistent with mine.’ This was approaching very near 
to the point of danger. 

He returns to London, and it must have been at about this 
time that Cadenus and Vanessa was written. In its stilted apos- 
trophes was no knowledge of a lover’s feelings, yet it showed a 
kind of contrite, surprised, and courtly consideration, and a 
certain sincere remorse. Then once more he is on his way back 
to Ireland, to which country she soon follows him with her sister 
Moll. Their mother has died and they have inherited a small 
property near Dublin. Neurotically touchy wherever he thought 
his good name was in question ; very aware of his clerical position 
and austerely punctilious in relation to it; vulnerable to an 
unhappiness he knew to be genuine, yet unable to suppress his 
anger, ever molten under its icy surface; sensible of his obligation 
to this unmanageable girl—indeed, not unattracted by her—but 
with a love for Stella far more dependent, a love as integral as 
had been his love for his mother ; guilty yet guiltless, he found 
himself in waters that seemed to be carrying him in a direction 
he had not the slightest intention of going. To thrust Vanessa 
for ever out of his life, besides being more brutal than was pos- 
sible for him, was not really what he desired. Peace he wanted, 
of course, and not to hurt Stella. But he was fond of Vanessa 
and protective of her, and if she had not been so importunate, if 
she had asked nothing of him but his voluntary friendship, he 
would probably have been content at certain circumspect intervals 
to sit by her fireside, and in secret to continue their sophisticated 
relationship. But her will was almost as tenacious as was his own 
will, and she was past the period of correction, ‘ for a violent 
desire is little better than a distemper, and therefore men are not 
to blame in looking after a cure.’ No one likes to be scolded, 
least of all a man as touchy as Jonathan Swift, a man who wrote 
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books as if they were surgical briefs composed for the sole purpose 
of showing up the hollow horror of existence—beneath the 
gracious smile, the ‘ brisk baboon,’ beneath the silks and satins, 
the stinking entrails : 


Could I not through all the ermine 
Spy the strutting chattering vermin. 


Such a man required the most delicate handling, and Vanessa 
was incapable of the kind of sagacious reserve, philosophical 
stoicism, and simulated humility that would have saved her from 
her tragic fate. Always driven on by her ardent blood, she presses 
a little too far. Sometimes for a moment the genuine anguish of 
her appeal breaks down his cold austerities. Indeed, no love 
letters are more painful to read than are those of this unfortunate 
girl. During all the eight years that she lives in Ireland there 
is little surcease of her trouble. He counsels riding, walking, 
reading ; he chides her with being romantic ; he brings suitors 
to call on her. All to no avail. The petulance and frivolity have 
been purged away, and it is the living flame that endures, the 
heart held up to be struck and struck and struck again. ‘I have 
worn out my days in sighing, and my nights with watching and 
thinking of ——-, ——, ——,, who thinks not of me. . . . I was 
born with violent passions which terminate all in one—that 
inexpressible passion I have for you. Consider the killing emotions 
which I feel from your neglect of me, and shew some tenderness 
for me, or I shall lose my senses.’ And then her sister Moll, her 
only companion, dies and she is utterly alone, and for a brief 
period some leniency enters into the heart of her stern lover : 
‘soyez assurée que jamais personne du monde a été aimée, 
¢ honorée, estimée, adorée par votre ami que vous. .. . I drank no 
coffee since I left you, nor intend to till I see you again.’ These 
allusions to cofiee-drinking are the most ambiguous in all their 
correspondence. ‘ What would you give to have the history of 
Cad—and—exactly written, from the beginning to this time ?: 
from the time of spilling the coffee, to drinking of coffee ? ’ 
‘ Remember that riches are nine parts in ten of all that is good in 
life, and health is the tenth. Drinking coffee comes long after, 
and yet it is the eleventh; but without the two former you 
cannot drink it right. . . .’ Continually there are these obscure 
references to coffee, and if they should mean what they seem 
more or less obviously to mean, how characteristic that he should 
have chosen this particular disguise for the enigmatic allusions, 
allusions suggestive of drawing-rooms, of snatched kisses, and of 
embraces that are no embraces ; allusions with something almost 
facetious in them, utterly lacking in emotional intensity. Indeed, 
in all Swift’s letters to Vanessa it would be impossible to find a 
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single word inspired by any poetical transports, by any true 
passion : 


For what was ever understood 
By human kind but flesh and blood ? 


That he was in continual conflict there can be no doubt. He who 
never ceased to wish to injure the world was instead bringing 
injury to the only two human creatures who loved him with a 
love embedded in the bone. 

Of these three people it is difficult to know who to pity most. 
On Vanessa we cannot let our thoughts dwell without being deeply 
disturbed—this forsaken girl ‘ sitting moping with her elbows on 
her knees on a little stool by the fire’ ; walking backwards and 
forwards over the damp garden paths watching the nights close 
in, while she listened, always listened, for the sound of a horse’s 
hoofs, or a step once familiar ; and heard instead but the murmur 
of water rushing down to its level, or the craving wind through 
the laurel leaves. Afraid to write, yet unable to hold back her 
pen, her youthful confidence long since perished, illness beginning 
its sinister inroads—so much bitter anxietyand so little reward ! 
How the spring can tease and taunt ? Every new blossom pro- 
claims that the secret of all joy is love ; the birds fill the heavens 
with the same irrefutable burden, and even in darkness there is 
no escape, for when all else is stilled the stricken heart groans. 
Her anguish teaches her to write sentences of surprising power 
and beauty: ‘I find myself unquiet in the midst of silence, and 
my heart is at once pierced with sorrow and love.’ How terri- 
fying and alien can the night skies appear to one who knows not 
where to turn ! 

The stars, sun, moon all shrink away, 
A desert vast, without abound 

And nothing left to eat or drink, 
And a dark desert all around. 


What solution could there possibly be for such a situation ? 
For Vanessa there was but one. Whether she really wrote to 
Stella or not is as problematical as whether Swift, as his early 
biographers would have us believe, ever married Stella. It is 
not difficult to accept the tradition, however, that in her weakened 
state, and as susceptible to Swift’s moods as she was, a look from 
his eyes could freeze the last drop of her unwarmed blood. If 
anyone ever could have annihilated with a glance it would have 
been he. The particular problem that had vexed for so long the 
peace of his days was now for ever at an end. In the dead there 
are no longer any faults, nothing to cause us anger; there are 
only abject images that press upon the brain. He who was as 
familiar with despair as a witch with her broomstick had recourse 
to his usual cure. It was at this time that he wrote the Drapier 
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Letters. And how much more precious must Stella have been to 
him now that only she was left and that there was no longer this 
unspoken trouble between them! For that Stella had been deeply 
unhappy during the years that Swift was seeing Vanessa cannot 
be doubted. Her poem on jealousy, ‘ This tyrant that embitters 
all my hours,’ would alone give some index of her feelings. At 
the best a husband who was no husband, a lover who let it be 
supposed that they never met except in the presence of a third 
party—and such a third party—and whose nervous preoccupation 
over the amenities of their relationship outweighed to so large an 
extent his ardour, must have caused her to cry out on many a 
chill night to her ‘lonely, lonely, lonely pillow’; those same 
nights, perhaps, when he was dreaming of her, for she was ever 
coming to him in his haunted sleep. She had rewards, to be sure. 
She had a recognised place in his life accepted by his friends ; he 
loved her more than he had ever loved any other human being but 
his mother ; she could nurse him when he was ill; and her days 
were given depth and significance by his intellectual activities. 
It was no mean privilege to have been the most intimate com- 
panion to so great a genius. But sensitive natures live more 
by their dreads than by their hopes. In the long years when she 
had felt his unaccountable moods, his reticences, embarrassments, 
evasions, like sicknesses in her own blood, her life-illusion had 
received a serious and prolonged shock, and her strength was not 
great. She outlived Vanessa by but five years. 

The moment Swift had been for so long anticipating with such 
shuddering recoil was now at last fully upon him. On hearing 
that Stella’s life is despaired of he writes: ‘ My heart has been so 
sunk, that I have not been the same man, nor ever shall be 
again ; but drag on a wretched life, till it shall please God to call 
me away.’ There are sorrows too deep to find an outlet even in 
life-blasting rage. They must remain for ever like weights upon 
the breast. He was now truly alone. It is sad to contemplate this 
headstrong man, so tetchy that if any woman passed him in the 
streets of Dublin without making him a curtsey he was seriously 
discomposed, brought utterly to the dust. How as he sat in a 
room in the deanery where the cathedral lights could not reach to 
remind him that it was Stella’s funeral service which was the 
cause of their shining he must have reviewed the long drama of 
his intimacy with ‘ This fairest soul in the world’; the days when 
as a young man full of thwarted ambition he had gone to this 
grave child with his outraged pride; the frosty mornings when 
he would run up to her room to ‘ turn Stella out of her chair and 
rake up the fire and cry uth, uth, uth!’ ; all the little presents he 
had bought for her—‘ six pounds of chocolate in a little wooden 
box,’ ‘ three little volumes of Lucian in French,’ a green silk 
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apron, a bottle of palsy water. Always it was upon her that his | 


thoughts had been centred. ‘ When I find you are happy or merry 
there, it makes me so here.’ To whom else could he recount such 
homely incidents as ‘I hide my purse in my threadbare stocking 
between the bed’s head and the wainscot’? And who but Stella 
was able to lift his very illnesses from him? ‘ Much better 
thank God and MD’s prayers.’ 

‘ She had a gracefulness somewhat more than human in every 
motion, word, and action,’ he writes of her—caught, even he, 
Jonathan Swift, the imperious and stately Dean of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, the author of Gulliver's Travels, in that same blind- 
sweet illusion that he was so rabid to rend from the eyes of others. 
And yet how simple are the sentences in which he alludes to her 
after her death, sentences purged of all irony, of all anger: the 
words of a human man sharing the weaknesses of his kind, bereft 
of his love, and retaining to the end his animal dignity, his animal 
reserve. We have but to compare them to the piteous, maudlin 
outcries of Thomas Carlyle, as if this rhetorical Scotsman had — 
known nothing at all of life until his ‘ Janie’ was in the grave, © 
to appreciate their full strength and their unmitigable despair. — 
It is said that he who had never been known to laugh was now 
never known to smile ; nor did the name of Stella ever again pass 
his lips. 

Heavier and heavier the years bore down upon him, and it is 
with a feeling of infinite deliverance that we think of him as lying 
at last outside human anguish in his eighteenth-century coffin, 
‘on his head neither cap nor wig, not much hair on very top, 
long and thick behind and very white and like flax on the pillow.’ 
Seventeen years had passed since Stella’s death, and now their 
bones were to lie side by side during the long centuries. How 
once more we get the absolute and unique stroke of his un- 
approachable style as we reflect on the significance of those four 
words discovered in his ecclesiastical desk on the outside of an 
envelope containing one of Stella’s curls, ‘Only a woman’s hair’ 
—words which, written by another, would suggest almost a 
certain self-conscious facetiousness, but which in the handwriting 
of this exceptional man are stamped with the very quality of his 
genius ; words so remote from life, so heavy and so light with 
irony, so full of self-torture, so passionless, so helpless, so pro- 
foundly affecting. 
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